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REST. 


B HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


“What shall you do this summer?” 
“Nothing!’’ I stanchly said; 
“Neither books, nor study, nor lectures, 
Shall claim my tired head. 


“T shall lie at length in the sunlight 
And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 
And the odor of clover blooms. 


“T shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the earth and sky, 
Or sit in the lengthening shadows, 
And see the sweet days die. 


“T shall watch the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient, creeping ants, 
And learn the ways of wee wood-tolk 
In their unmolested haunts. 


“And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some Truth which was coy beforetime 
May take me by surprise!” 
— New Unity. 


=a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mrs. Seddon, wife of the premier of 
New Zealand, was among the honored 
visitors to Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 
While they were in London she gave her 
opinion of the success of woman suffrage 
in that colony. Mrs. Seddon had been 
herself opposed to woman suffrage, and it 
was not until after it had been approved 
by experience that she changed her mind. 
The votes of women have for two elections 
aided in keeping in power the Liberal 
party, which gave them the ballot. Mrs. 
Seddon says that there has been no dis- 
turbance or unpleasantness of any sort at 


‘the polls, no discord of family, and no 


attempt on the part of priests or ministers 
to manipulate the women’s vote. Those 
formerly opposed to woman suffrage are 
now eager to record their votes, and 
women attend political meetings as well 
as men. They ask questions of candi- 
dates, make speeches, move resolutions, 
etce., and the majority of them are tem- 
perance advocates. 

—_?— 








Notwithstanding the fact that women 
are full-fledged voters in four States, and 
that their enfranchisement has _ been 
accomplished in three of these States 
within the past five years, the ‘‘remon- 
strants,’’ as the Boston Transcript point- 
edly remarks, ‘‘can find comfort and 
renewed hope in the decision recently 
made by the Creek Indians of Oklahoma 
that squaws cannot vote. Woman Suf- 
frage has received another set-back.” 








-_- 


Eight American colleges for women 
are pleasantly described by Lester Hem- 
mentin the New York Independent of Aug. 
5. Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Wells and Wellesley are thus cor- 
rectly designated. But Cornell and Co- 
lumbia are coéducational, and as such 
ought not to be so called. While we yield 
to none in our appreciation of the value of 
colleges for women only, we regard co- 
educational institutions as of a higher 
order. 





Margaret Culbertson, for a number of 
years superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Mission Home for Chinese Girls, in San 
Francisco, died Aug. 1, as the result of 
injuries received some years ago in the 
effort to rescue a girl from the dens of 
that city. The workers have repeatedly 
been threatened, and have prosecuted 
their efforts under very difficult circum- 
stances. As stated elsewhere, within a 





few days the Chinese Society of English 
Education has had notice that unless its 
efforts to prevent the importation of Chi- 
nese girls for immoral purposes shall 
cease, twelve of its prominent members 
will not live a month. The threatened 
men will receive extra protection from 
the police; but the Chinese Highbinders 
care little for that, and very severe meas- 
ures will have to be taken in order to 
secure protection not merely for the girls 
but for those who desire to care for them. 
—— eS 

Among the passengers on the steamer 
Humboldt, which sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 10, for Alaska, was Mrs. L. C. 
Howland, a Boston woman, and a recent 
graduate of Harvard Annex. She is 
accompanied by her husband and father- 
in-law. Mrs. Howland is aware that 
juvenile students are scarce in Dawson, so 
she will look for pupils among the 
miners. She carries the frame and all 
the material for a schoolhouse, ready to 
be put together, with books, slates, charts, 
and other supplies. Her husband will 
run a steamboat on the Yukon. 


> 


In twenty of the New York City As- 
sembly Districts the League of Political 
Equality has organized societies for the 
instruction of women in politics. The 
political and economic questions of the 
day are discussed by the wisest speakers 
obtainable, and books are read and stud- 
ied with avidity. Particular attention is 
given to political machinery, beginning 
with primary meetings and going on 
through nominating conventions, regis- 
tration, and voting. 

















COMERS AND GOERS. 


Although this is an unusually quiet 
summer, we get a cheering glimpse now 
and then of bright, responsive faces— 
people worth knowing. Among these we 
count two able and brilliant young college 
women—Miss Elizabeth Hanscom, now 
instructor in English literature at Smith 
College, and Miss Gail Laughlin, a Welles- 
ley girl, who has later been taking a 
special course in law at Cornell. Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby made us a breezy call on 
her way to lecture at Greenacre. and 
showed us a picture of her pretty little 
Indian protégé, Lost Bird, who was 
found strapped to the body of her dead 
mother after the battle of Wounded Knee. 
We were interested to see Mrs. Ida Harper 
of Indianapolis, who so admirably managed 
the press work of last year’s California cam- 
paign. One of us who had intended to sit 
at her feet and learn how she did it found 
no opportunity, so busy were Mrs. Har- 
per’s feet in tireless pilgrimage to every 
place of historic interest. For, although a 
great traveller in this and other countries, 
Mrs. Harper now visited Boston for the 
first time. She left us for Nantasket, 
Newport, New York, and so on, and said 
she must shortly get home to her work, 
the writing of Miss Anthony’s life. She 
was accompanied by her daughter, Miss 
Winifred. 

Miss Harriet May Mills is an ever- 
welcome, all too rare visitor. She met 
Mrs. Harper here for the first time since 
they were fellow-workers in California. 
Miss Mills is now devoting herself ener- 
getically to the promotion of suffrage 
sentiment in her own State of New York. 
Mr. Clyde Duniway made us a farewell 
call on the eve of his departure for Stan- 
ford University, where he has accepted 
a position. Mrs. C. D. Murphy of the 
Woman's Medical Journal, Toledo, O., 
Mrs. Mary B. Johnson and her daughter, 
from San Francisco, and Mrs, Sawyer, of 
Chicago, have been among our pleasant 
visitors. Also Mrs. Helen Campbell, who 
goes with enthusiasm to teach her beloved 
lessons of household economies and hy- 
giene at the State Agricultural College of 
Kansas, in September. Cc. W. 
ee 


WIVES EMANCIPATED IN MISSOURI. 





The Kansas City, Mo., court of appeals 
has reversed and remanded the case of 
J. W. Niemeyer and Wife vs. Joseph Nie 
meyer of that county. The Journal says, 
regarding the case: 


“The women of this State are fully 
emancipated, so far as their legal rights 
are concerned. The Kansas City court of 
appeals says so. J. W. Niemeyer and 
wife of Cole county sued Jos. Niemeyer 
for expenses incurred in keeping the de- 
fendant’s son as per contract. The de- 
fendant demurred because the wife was 
an unnecessary and improper party de- 
fendant. The court of appeals said the 
sustaining of the demurrer was an error. 





VIRGINIA YOUNG’S TWO NOVELS. 

There is no stronger evidence of the in- 
dividualizing of Southern women than the 
literature they are giving to the world, 
To: the list composed of such writers as 
Helen H. Gardener, George Egbert Crad- 
dock, Will Allen Dromgoole, and Sarah G. 
Humphreys, must be added the name of 
Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, South 
Carolina, whom the readers of Tur Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL delight to follow through 
its columns, as she calls to them ‘over 
her garden wall’ from amidst the beauty 
and fragrance of her rose garden in the 
sunny South, her soul aglow with the 
purpose of doing all in her power to lib- 
erate her sex from unjust conditions. 

Virginia D. Young, by her work for the 
political emancipation of her sex, has 
written her name indelibly in the history 
of her State. She has recently given to 
the world two novels—the first entitled 
‘“‘Beholding as in a Glass,” the second 
“A Tower in the Desert.” 

These romances mirror the thoughts of 
a grand-souled woman, the type the world 
is waiting for, to lead it to mental and 
moral heights of which it is dreaming. 
They are descriptive of life in the South 
in its various phases. The high-born lady 
and gentleman, the class known in that 
section as ‘“‘poor white trash,’’ and the 
negro, with the peculiar characteristics 
and dialect of the race, are all portrayed 
so vividly that the characters are to the 
reader clothed in flesh and blood. Life 
in the South has been portrayed from 
many standpoints and in dialect sketches, 
but a chord is struck by this gifted South 
Carolina woman, so true to nature, and 
her pen flashes forth such realism, that she 
transports her reader to the scenes de- 
scribed. 

“Beholding as in a Glass” vividly por- 
trays life in Arkansas as experienced by a 
cultivated South Carolina girl. The pa- 
thetic and the humorous are artistically 
blended in the lovable heroine. Vivia and 
her noble brother, Capt. Lemuir, his 
cross-grained wife, and all the quaint and 
unique characters woven in the story, 
keep alive a keen interest until the close 
of the last chapter. The authoress de- 
picts with artistic skill the social condi- 
tions of that section, and her chief charm 
is that while entirely natural, she com- 
bjnes with it an originality all her own. 

Mrs. Young’s latest novel, ‘‘A Tower in 
the Desert,” brings out the new woman 
of the new South in bold relief. (Of 
course, woman is and always has been the 
tower in the desert of life.) The heroine 
throws the suffrage colors to the breeze, 
and when asked by a moss-back the mean- 
ing of the yellow ribbon badge, replied: 
“This yellow ribbon declares that I am 
heart and soul in favor of equal rights for 
women, not only in the sanctuary of the 
home, but in the wider sanctuary of the 
government.”’ The spirit that is rising 
among Southern women, demanding per- 
sonal, legal, pecuniary, and political lib- 
erty, is woven artistically through the 
story. 

The letters of Sylvia Tremaine voice in 
pathetic eloquenve the longing for liberty 
and financial independence that keeps a 
tempest in the souls of superior women, 
who realize that they are wronged under 
the present régime. Amber Keith diver- 
sifies the story with aseries of graphic 
letters of European travel. 

There is much of value in these letters. 
Besides being truthfully descriptive, they 
show the sympathetic, genial trend of the 
author. The charm of the book is its 
rich vein of humor and a double-edged 
wit that scintillates from the pages. Vir- 
ginia D. Young is another evidence that 
suffragists are the happiest home-makers 
in our civilization. She dedicates “A 
Tower in the Desert’’ to her husband in 
these words: 

“To Dr. William Jasper Young, my dear 
husband, a man pure of heart, and spot- 
less of life. Whatever I write belongs to 
him equally with myself, being: the fruit 
of the peace and joy with which he has 
filled my life.’’ 

Facts are stubborn things, and the truth 
is that the happy marriages and homes 
of woman suffragists are models after 
which our civilization should be recon- 
structed. 

Virginia D. Young is a picturesque fig- 
ure among Seuthern women, reigning as 
‘Queen of Hearts” in her Southern home, 
and wielding a strong pen, pleading elo- 
quently that her sex may be crowned as 
citizen queens. To the roll of Southern 
literati the name of Virginia D. Young 
adds lustre. ‘‘Beholding as in a Glass” 
and ‘‘A Tower in the Desert’’ are realistic 


| pea pictures of life,and present a new 
type of American fiction. 
JOSEPHINE K. Henry. 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
-_-- - 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 








The N. Y. Independent for Aug. 5 is an 
‘*Education” number. Among the articles 
of interest is a translation by Theodore 
Stanton of brief letters from  dis- 
tinguished Europeans concerning the 
cducation of women. 

During the six months from Novem. 
ber, 1896, to May, 1897, a series of confer- 
ences for the comparative study of ethics, 
religion, and philosophy, were held on 
Sunday and Wednesday afternoons, and 
on special evenings, at the home of Mrs. 
Ole Bull, of Cambridge, Mass. Some 
three hundred persons were interested in 
these conferences, including eminent pro- 
fessors, clergymen, divinity students, 
graduate and undergraduate students of 
Radcliffe and Harvard. In the N. Y. 
Outlook for Aug. 7, Mrs. Bull gives an 
account of these conferences, and a list 
of the lectures. ‘‘It was a_ privilege,’ 
she writes, ‘‘to have ny home—in memory 
of its former members now in the unseen 
world—associated with a season of work 
and intercourse that had nothing to mar 
its rare unity and charm.’’ Mrs. Bull 
announced that the work for the coming 
season will be inaugurated in October by 
an allied series of Art Conferences, under 
the direction of Mrs. Ruth Gibson, of 
Medford, Mass. These conferences wil! 
probably include sixteen public lectures 
on poetry, music, dramatic art, Greek art, 
and the art of expression, to which will 
be added a school with numerous classes. 
The regular work of the conferences will 
be continued from November to May, 
with a varied programme, including a 
series of Sunday lectures and discussions 
on practical problems in applied ethics, 
supplemented by a course of lectures on 
social psychology, by Professor Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., of Harvard University, 
class lectures by the Swimi Sirddnanda. 

The article is finely illustrated by sev- 
eral interior views of Mrs. Bull’s home, 
and by a portrait of her mother, Mrs. 
Amelia Chapman Thorp. The conferences 
held are in a large measure a memorial of 
Mrs. Thorp, who was an active and en- 
thusiastic advocate of woman suffrage. 

‘‘Woman’s Work at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial’’ is described all too briefly by 
Anna Northend Benjamin, in Godey’s 
Magazine for August. A view of the 
woman’s building is given, together with 
portraits of the architect, Mrs. Sarah 
Ward Conly, and of the officers of the 
woman’s department. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood con- 
tributes a story, ‘‘The Cobbler in the 
Devil’s Kitchen,’ to the August Harper’s 
Magazine. The scene is laid in Mackinac, 
“the Bar Harbor of the West,’’ and the 
humor and romance of voyageur days are 
very artistically blended. 

Writing of ‘‘The Civic Outlook” in the 
August Arena, Henry Randall Waite, 
Ph. D., says of women’s work in civics: 

The growth of organizations directed 
by women, wholly or chiefly devoted to 
reforms in civic conditions, has been par- 
alleled by hardly any popular movement 
of recent years. The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, although hardly more 
than a juvenile among other great or- 
ganizations, is second to few of them in 
its potentiality for good. Women’s clubs 
are found everywhere, and, wherever 
found, for the most part represent a seri- 
ous purpose to find and apply right reme- 
dies to existing civic and social evils. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs brings 
all these local movements into harmoni- 
ous effort for the upbuilding of unselfish 
patriotism in the community, and the 
highest virtue in the home. The National 
Health Protective Association, whose 
second annual meeting was recently held 
in Philadelphia, has already made a record 
for itself, through its branches in many 
cities, which evidences not only a reason 
for its existence, but the capacity and 
success which women have brought to 
the solution of some of the most import- 
ant problems of city life, such as protec- 
tion from contagious diseases, the supply 
of pure water and pure milk, the preven- 
tion of food adulterations, improvements 
in tenement conditions, provisions affect- 
ing the health of working people, atten- 
tion to the sick children of the very poor, 
and a score of equally important matters. 
In the same city was also held, shortly 
after the meeting of the Health Protective 
Association, the Triennial Convention of 
Working Women’s Societies. This gather- 
ing of earnest women was notable for the 
keenness which its members brought to 
the discussion of questions affecting the 
interests of working women, and the sin- 
cerity of their desire to reach only just 
conclusions. F. M. A. 





| CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE contributed 
an article on “‘Céoperative Housekeeping’, 
to the June-July number of the Boston 
| Cooking School Magazine. 

Miss Grace E, Dopag, of New York, 
| the founder of working girls’ clubs, is 
| spending the summer at Bar Harbor. 
| Miss Dodge is very busy with plans for 
educational work. 

| Mrs. EnizaAspetH Stuart PHELPS 
| WARD is at her moorland cottage, East 
| Gloucester, Mass.,in better health than last 
year, when she was forced to rest from 
her work upon ‘A Singular Life,’”’ which is 
called, so far, her masterpiece. She is 
now writing another book. 

Mrs. H. C. Bewsry is the author of 
‘‘The Mothers of Maine,’ a book devoted 
to the incidents in the lives of the Pio- 
neer women of Maine, and shows clearly 
that women have helped to make this 
State what it is, “its citizenship a glory, 
and its suffrage a privilege.” 

Mrs. F.C, KIMBALL, of the Common- 
wealth Bicyclists of Boston, and Mrs. Etta 
Hodders, of New York, were among the 
wheelmen who rode from Jersey City to 
Philadelphia, August 4. They had no dif- 
ficulty in braving the weather and making 
the 100 mile run. ? 

Miss HELEN GovuLp’s recent gift of 
$5,000 to Bishop Vincent will enable him 
to erect a building which he has long 
wanted at Chautauqua, The structure 
is to be called the Hall of Christ, and will 
be used as a gallery and repository for 
sacred art and literature. It will be the 
most attractive building on the grounds. 

Mrs. Vircinta C, MEREDITH, of Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., has been selected by 
the Minnesota State Board of Regents, to 
have charge of the work of establishing 
a young women’s department at the Agri- 
cultural School of that State. Mrs. 
Meredith has been owner and manager 
for many years of one of the most success- 
ful stock farms in the State. 

Mrs. WARREN NEAL, of Neal, Mich., 
was recently appointed Deputy Game 
Warden for Grand Traverse County, by 
State Warden Osborne. Mrs. Neual is a 
small woman, just past 40 years of age, 
and is described as being full of energy 
and pluck. She says she longed for this 
office, and accepted it because she wanted 
to see the fish and gamein her county 
protected, and the men seemed utterly 
incapable of enforcing the laws. 

Mrs. AnL, of the Back Bay, gave the 
Paris Street Gymnasium to the city of Bos- 
ton, with the proviso in the deed that it 
shall always be maintained as such. The 
Park Commissioners have ordered it closed 
on the ground that the attendance did not 
warrant the cost of keeping it open dur- 
ing the summer, although about 600 per- 
sons have been in the habit of bathing 
there regularly, all this season. The baths 
were one of the principal reasons for the 
place being opened in the first place; and 
if it remains closed until the Wood Island 
Park is closed, the baths will be greatly 
missed by those accustomed to use them. 

Mrs. ELLEN M. Watson, of Pittsburg. 
Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Alliance, wears a silver badge in the 
form of an open Bible, presented by the 
United States Christian Commission, for 
her services during the war. Together 
with the daughter of Gen. J. K. More- 
head, who held a special permit from 
Gen. Grant to pass through the lines, Mrs. 
Watson went in and out, giving her serv- 
ice where it was most needed—in diet 
kitchens or by the side of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Only one hundred 
and fifty of these badges similar to Mrs. 
Watson’s were given out. 

Mrs. Lyp1A Hoyt FARMER, the author, 
is rejoicing over the marked honor that 
was recently conferred upon her son, 
Mr. James Eugene Farmer, whose ‘‘Es- 
says on French History’? have received 
such distinguished recognition in Paris 
that he has been elected to membership in 
the **Société de U Histoire de la Révolution 
Frangaise.”’ Mr. Farmer is a Yale grad- 
uate, and is Master in History and English 
Literature in St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. He has been for a number of 
years a student of the Napoleonic era, and 
a spirited ballad from his pen, entitled 
‘The Hussar’s Song,’’ appeared in the 
August number of Current Literature. 
In this connection, three other women 
writers of note are recalled, whose tal- 
ented sons are winning dist nction—Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, 
and Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
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PAUL’S FIRST CONVERTS IN EUROPE. 

It is interesting to set side by side the 
two characters—Lydia and the jailer. 

Lydia was a Greek, having the classical 
features which mark her off from the Jew. 
A stranger in the place, and so lonely, but 
still more lonely as a Jewish proselyte. 
She had left the heathenism of her kins- 
folk, and between them and herself there 
had opened a deep gulf of severance. All 
that she had held most sacred, all that 
was to her hope and peace and hallowed 
treasure, was their scorn and contempt. 
And the friendships that she had lost 
would scarcely be made up to her by the 
Jewish community. Naturally proud— 
the proudest people that ever walked the 
earth—the proselyte was never very wel- 
come. At best only astepson of Abraham, 
or a son-in-law, he was but grudgingly 
admitted to Jewish privileges, and his 
inferiority was carefully impressed upon 
him. Thus Lydia’s was a lonely life. 
Her business was a burden of anxiety; 
she was a widow, with a household to 
care for. So she comes before us as a 
woman, gentle, loving, hospitable—yet 
burdened and somewhat scorned, longing 
for the fuller rest and the surer hope 
found only in Jesus Christ. 

And now, leaving her, we make our way 
through the streets of Philippi in search 
of another citizen, utterly different—the 
jailer of Philippi. Chosen for the office 
because of his strength and resoluteness, 
his calling exercised all that was fierce 
and brutal in the man. We seem to see 
him—the round head, the massive jaw, 
the stern and knitted brows, the firm-set 
mouth, the great muscular developmeat— 
a man whose very presence sufficed to 
awe the prisoners in his charge. Blind 
and deaf to all things spiritual, without a 
particle of religion, yet brimful of super- 
stition, familiar with all the stories of 
the gods; at once laughing at them, yet 
very much afraid of them—as some men 
to-day treat ghosts. Seeing only the 
worst side of bad men, and getting his 
estimate of humanity accordingly, he has 
no faith in goodness or truth; all men are 
alike rogues and scoundrels; the only 
difference is that some are found out. 
Such is the jailer—as far as possible re- 
moved from the gentle Lydia. 

The days go by with each—Lydia busied 
with her purple, the jailer busied with 
his prisoners; neither dreaming that they 
have anything to do with a little event 
that was occurring across the waters yon- 
der in Asia. 

St. Paul had come to feel that for a time 
at least his work was done there. Keep- 
ing his soul open to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit, he is wondering where 
next to turn. Then in a vision by night, 
a man of Macedonia appears, praying him, 
**Come over and help us!’’ Now all was 
plain. When St. Paul knew where to go he 
never went in a roundabout way. By a 
straight course he came to Macedonia, 
and took up his abode in Philippi. 

It is the Sabbath day, and here, amidst 
the little company of women that gather 
for worship, is Lydia. St. Paul comes 
and speaks to them—and thus begins his 
great work in Europe. 

It is a thing worth thinking about— 
that St. Paul began his mission in Europe 
by preaching to a little company of women. 
Have we not heard it flung with the very 
supremest scorn at the preacher that ‘the 
gets a few old women tohear him?” ‘He 
spake unto the women that resorted 
thither.” Of course, Paul was making a 
great mistake. Let us go to him and 
protest. ‘This kind of thing may be all 
very well for out-of-the-way placesin Asia 
or Africa; but you are now in Europe, the 
land that is to shape the history of the 
world. And, above all, you are in Greece 
—the nation that stands first in intel- 
lectual power and influence; that is to 
leave its impress upon the culture of the 
ages. Surely he who comes to convert 
Europe should take his place amidst the 
philosophers! Seek out the learned and 
gather them about you. Then there will 
be some hope of real and lasting service. 
But it is waste of time to go down to a 
little obscure company of women.”’ 

Does St. Paul smile? May we venture 
to guess what his sturdy common sense 
would reply?—‘‘Certainly; Greece is a 
great nation; but have the men here 
wives?”’ 

“Of course they have.” 

‘‘And have the children any mothers; or 
does nature in this intellectual land pro- 
vide some other method of perpetuating 
humanity?” 

“Of course they have mothers.”’ 

‘Then perhaps the best way to get at 
the men may be to get at the women.” 

Surely it was the prophecy of women’s 
sphere and power in Europe. St. Paul 
begins by preaching to a company of 
women, and so wins the world. Was it 
not so that he began of olden time—he 
whom all will admit to be a very Master 
of Arts and a Doctor of Philosophy; for 
whatever we may think of his principles, 
we cannot deny his skill—I mean the 





devil? He knew that the way to get the 
man was first toget the woman. “A man 
of Macedonia cried, Come over and help 
us—the wealth and intellect and strength 
of Greece are ours!”’ And Paul came and 
spoke to acompany of women. The dis- 
tinction isan important one. Old Simeon 
stood and received the Holy Child; then 
with streaming tears of thankfulness, 
feeling that life had found its satisfaction, 
he cried, ‘‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.”” That was the upward 
movement. But blessed Anna finds the 
Savior, and straightway she forgets her 
four-score years and wants to live forever, 
hurrying away to tell the people of Jeru- 
salem the glad tidings of the Christ. That 
was the forward movement. 

Now let us sit beside Lydia and listen 
to Paul. Because she had sought out the 
truth for herself, Lydia may have had a 
more intelligent knowledge of the Scrip 
tures than those who had been familiar 
with the letter—for use and custom often 
blunt the perceptions. The Scriptures 
had for her a freshness and the prophecies 
a meaning that prepared her for the fuller 
truth which Paultaught. Sitting here by 
the rippling brook she listens eagerly. 
We can tell what Paul preaches, for 
though he have many texts he has but one 
sermon—‘‘Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied!” To this company he preaches the 
Epistle of the Hebrews, opening the 
Scriptures and showing that Christ was 
to come; that all waited for One in whom 
type and prophecy should find their ful, 
filment. The Jewish religion was essen. 
tially a promise of good things to come. 
It brought the idea of a holy life, but 
stopped short of the power that could 
fulfil its ideal. It brought a revelation of 
sin intense and dreadful; but it could not 
take it away. It taught the need of a 
priest who could pity and absolve with 
authority; but it could not find him in the 
house of Levi. And now, as Lydia lis- 
tened with eager heart, she felt that this 
Jesus of whom she had heard was none 
other than He whom the law and proph- 
ets foretold—-the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world; the 
priest for ever able to save all those that 
come to God by him; an abiding Presence, 
a loving Friend, as well as a Crucified 
Redeemer. ‘The sad heart was filled with 
peace and joy in believing. She claimed 
Him as her own and ber all—she believed 
and was baptized and went home. 

So happy Lydia found the Savior.— 
Mark Guy Pearse in The Methodist Times. 
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BOSTON WORKING GIRLS. 





Hundreds of girls in Boston earn a liv- 
ing by tending in stores, serving as book- 
keepers and cashiers, These girls work 
from 8.50 in the morning to 5.30 in the 
afternoon; the day in summer being half 
an hour shorter; and those who are em- 
ployed during the entire year are allowed 
the usual two weeks’ vacation. The 
salaries of these girls range from $5 to 
$15 a week. A fairaverage for saleswomen 
is $7 a week, and for bookkeepers $12. 
Cashiers receive about the same pay as 
the salesgirls It is rarely that $15 is 
reached, though it sometimes is in the 
case of expert bookkeepers, and it is 
also rarely that a store pays its girls less 
than $5 a week. Many of these girls live 
in the family home, paying a nominal 
sum for their board; others take rooms 
and get their food at a restaurant, often 
preparing breakfasts in their own room, 
to save expense; and others take board 
regularly in some boarding houses whose 
rates are within their slender means, or 
if they are so fortunate as to find such 
a place, in a private family. A large 
number board at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, either in Berkeley 
or Warrenton Streets, and others at 
the Girls’ Friendly Home, the board- 
ing house connected with the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the Episcopal Church. 
The girls in the latter named place have 
nice homes at a small price, and as a cer- 
tain amount of laundry is included in the 
price for board, and the houses are within 
easy walking distance from the parts of 
the city in which most of the large shops 
are situated, they have few outside ex- 
penses, and are able to dress neatly and 
well on what is left after living expenses 
are paid, and in some cases, where the 
girls are of a thrifty turn and have steady 
employment, they are able to lay up a 
little for the “rainy day’’ which every one 
seems to anticipate. 

Some of these girls have learned the 
value of codperation, and by combining 
forces they have made comfortable and 
pretty homes for themselves where they 
are quite independent and live in a 
fascinating fashion. In most cases, one 
will have a mother, an aunt, or an elder 
sister so situated that she can keep house 
for them, and give her labor in return 
for the home and a small stipend. Little 
households like this are constantly grow- 
ing up in the modest apartment houses 
in the city, and in the pretty cottages in 
the suburbs, and the girls constituting 





tliem are very happy and contented, One 
girl, in describing the way she lives now, 
and contrasting it with the dull, dreary 
life in a boarding house, said: ‘If I only 
had bread to eat, it would taste sweeter 
under my own roof than the most elabo- 
rate dinner in a boarding house.” This 
girl voiced the opinion of all others who 
have tried both ways of living. Every 
woman likes a home, a place that she can 
call her own, that represents her individ- 
uality and her interests; that gives her 
opportunity for freedom, and lets her 
down from a constant sacrifice to the 
conventions. She likes a place, be it ever 
so small, that she can fit to suit herself, 
that she can make a reflection of her in- 
genuity, an exponent of her taste. She 
cannot get this in the boarding house, 
and she can only approximate it in lodg- 
ings. But in a home all her taste finds 
expression, and in her freedom she is 
happy. It is an economy of money and 
nerves alike, and both these need to be 
saved, the nerves, perhaps, more than 
the other, since if the nerves fail the 
money will be sure to fail, too, for the 
worker cannot go on with the vital forces 
exhausted. And that is why the sensible 
working girls are becoming disciples of 
the gospel of coéperation.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


WOMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 





The result of a civil service examination 
of young women last week at Albany, for 
‘fitness’ as candidates for the position of 
stenographer in the State Excise Depart- 
ment, suggests, as Commissioner Lyman 
has said, the advisability of bringing to 
bear upon the cases of women aspirants 
for the public service some more consid- 
erate method in the detail of procedure. 
It was plain to those who knew these can- 
didates and observed the examination, 
that twenty out of twenty-eight failed to 
secure the necessary rating of 35 or over, 
not through lack of knowledge or prepara- 
tion, but because of sheer nervousness, 
which incapacitated them for doing their 
best. 

The physician in attendance testifies 
that in nearly all the applicants this nerv- 
ous agitation was accompanied by an 
abnormally high pulse, ranging between 
90 and 140, with only a few below 100; 
while in a recent examination of men for 
special agents the record was from 68 to 
90. In addition, a number of the young 
women have themselves asserted that they 
were too much ‘‘rattled’’ by the situation 
to do justice to themselves. 

The prevalence of this disconcerting 
nervousness, especially among women 
placed in unusual situations like competi- 
tive examinations, is well known. It will, 
of course, be held by many that this has 
nothing to do with the case; that when 
womepn enter the lists with men, demand- 
ing equal opportunities in the matter of 
appropriate employment, they mustaccept 
all the conditions as they find them, and 
not ‘‘plead the baby act’’ in case of failure. 

While admitting that this is not barren 
of force, it is still the language of the 
professiona] politician rather than of the 
man. It is with the State as with society, 
on which the State is based. When it 
ceases to concede anything on the ground 
of sex, it begins a course of brutalization 
which is neither desirable nor safe. We 
are not prepared to say what the remedy 
should be, but we believe, with the State 
Commissioner, that some means can and 
should be devised that will enable the 
women seeking the public service to do 
their best—as the men do under existing 
conditions. 

Give the girls a fair chance. Pit their 
brains against those of the men, and make 
no concession, But let us make some 
allowance for the nerves, since we cannot 
legislate the pulse down to the normal,— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Crimson clover is a native of Italy and 
other parts of Southern Europe. It is 
not entirely new to this country, but has 
only recently begun to attract attention. 
It was first introduced in this country by 
the late Dr. Haradin, a florist of Dela- 
ware. Being a great lover of flowers, he 
was attracted to the plant by its beauty, 
which is hardly exceeded by the finest 
flower, and adorns yard or garden. 
The beautiful deep green, which may be 
seen all through the winter, when not 
entirely covered with snow, grows deeper 
and brighter as spring advances, until 
early in May, when the flowers appear 
and the field changes from a deep green 
to a brilliant crimson, making a sight to 
behold and to remember. At first, its value 
as a forage plant was not understood, 
and as a soil-restorer it was unknown. 
The progress of the plant in public favor 
was rather slow. Every one admired its 
beauty, and numerous plots were grown 
for ornamental purposes, but years 
elapsed before farmers awoke to its value 
as a regular rotation crop. 
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Crimson clover is now successfully | their minds are bent on the task in hang - 


grown’-in all parts of the land. 


good for hay, and yields two or three 


tons per acre, makes a good fall and 
winter pasture, and is valuable for seed, 
yielding eight to ten bushels per acre. 
But its greatest value lies in its ability 
to store up plant food. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME. 


‘ 
Grandma came home from the last meet. 


time, it sends down its deep-feeding | ing for the season of her club, full of q 
roots far into the subsoil to gather and new idea. 


bring to the surface elements of fertility 
that would otherwise be lost. 


| The lecturer of the afternoon had de- 
| clared that electricity now takes the place 


Crimson clover is an annual, and must | of steam, water, gas and compressed air 
, 


be sown in its proper season. This ex- 
tends from the first of July until the last 
of October—one peck of seed is required 
to sow an acre. 

If any of the readers of your journal 
would like to give this clover a trial, I 
will send them a trial package of seed 
by mail, if they will send me ten cents 
in stamp to pay postage. Every flower 
garden should have a bed of crimson 
clover; the plant is strikingly beautiful. 

CARL B. CLINE. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 2, 1897. 
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THE CHLORINE CORE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of July 17, chlorine gas 
is mentioned as a “new cure for diph- 
theria,’’ and that ‘Dr. Bracelin, the dis- 
coverer, has published and made known 
the ingredients of which the remedy is 
composed through the columns of the 
journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.” 

This remedy is by no means new. At 
the annual meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association held in Philadelphia, June 
1, 1897, I read a paper on ‘The Treatment 
of Diphtheria Without Alcohol.’ In that 
paper I reported cases successfully treated 
with chlorine gas. For eight yearsI have 
used it in diphtheria, and have had no 
fatal cases. I have also used it in scarlet 
fever and other contagious and infectious 
diseases, with the best results. 

Dr. M. Calkins, who first suggested this 
remedy to me, had already given it thor- 
ough trial. There is nothing superior to 
chlorine gas as a disinfectant. 

SERAPH FRISSELL. 

Springfield, Mass., July 31, 1897. 





TEA INDUSTRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Near Summerville, 8. C., lies Pinehurst, 
the experimental tea farm and gardens of 
Dr. Charles W. Shepard. 
place of five hundred acres, laid out with 
taste, and kept in perfect order. 
midst of beautiful surroundings is the 
attractive home of the proprietor. Pretty 
cottages for the employed assistants are 
scattered here and there. Plants 
flowers of many kinds adorn the grounds, 
groves of pine trees, the brilliant tlower- 
ing peach, japonicas, azaleas, and most 
wonderful of all, the roses, luxuriantly 
trailing their branches and growing to 
the height of trees. And all this beauty 
is produced for the good of others. Dr. 
Shepard, a chemist and _ philanthropist, 
conceived the plan of making tea culti- 
vation in the United States possible and 
practicable. To this work he has devoted 
his wealth, learning, and _ supervision. 
The seed has been imported with ex- 
pense and loss from the East. Multiplied 
experiments have been made to test the 
plants, the effect of climate and environ- 
ment, and gratifying improvement in 
productiveness and quality has been 
attained under the liberal cultivation fol- 
lowed at Pinehurst. 

There are three great varieties of tea 
plants: The Assam, named from the 
part of India in which it is cultivated, 
and thought to lead ; the Chinese type, 
which is of a smaller growth, and adapted 
to colder climates; the ‘‘ Hybrids,” 
which range in many varieties between 
the two distinct types. 

Certain considerations are necessary in 
the cultivation of tea. The situation of 
the land, its drainage, the character of 
the soil, exposure to the sun, and protec- 
tion from cold blasts. Only the young- 
est, tenderest leaves are used for making 
tea. In the cold season, the plant is 
stripped of the most of its foliage. Then 
with the return of mild days, Nature 
seeks to restore the natural equilibrium. 
After the first new leaves (called a 
‘*flush’’) are picked others appear, which 
being also picked, the same story is re- 
peated. In Assam the tea plants produce 
twenty “flushes”? a year; in China, only 
three or four. 

At Pinehurst, colored childrenare em- 
ployed to gather the tea. Alpine fish 
baskets, into which they drop the tender 
leaves, are strapped about their necks. 
The amount gathered is weighed, and the 
pay is in proportion to the work done. 
There is a schoolhouse on the grounds 
with an employed teacher, so that the 
children have regular hours for study. 
It is said that colored children of the 
South are especially adapted to the work; 
for while they are picking the leaves 


It isa charming | 


In the | 


and | 


for while it acts as a motive power, ag do 
all these, it also supplies light at the same 
time, without any waste of material or 
extra expense. It can do many things 
about the house for which neither water, 
gas, nor steam could be used as easily or 
as cheaply. It takes only a small electric 
motor to run a sewing- machine, and 
Grandma declared she had Serious 
thoughts of buying one for the piles of 
sewing needed each spring and fall for 
her great brood of grandchildren. 

But what seemed to please her most 
were the curling tongs in an electric 
heater. A wire runs from this heater, 
which is made of a coil of silver wire, 
and can be attached to the electric lamp 
socket with no trouble at all. The elec. 
tricity heats the cvil, into which are 
slipped the tongs, and in a very short 
time are heated. ‘There is no smoke or 
smell, but the arrangement is as neat and 
dainty as possible. 

Of course the electric fans were men- 
tioned. They are now becoming a nec- 
essary adjunct of my lady’s chamber, 
and one kind-hearted and thoughtful 
woman of Grandma’s acquaintance has 
placed one in her kitchen, that the cook 
may have the benefit of it during the 
warm weather. 

A little electric stove for making a 
cup of tea, a Welsh rarebit, lobster a la 
Newburg, or any of those dainty dishes 
women delight to concoct and men to 
devour, Grandma said, was ever so much 
better than a chafing dish, for there was 
none of that disagreeable, dangerous 
alcohol to bother with, and no fear of a 
minor conflagration, as sometimes occurs 
if one happens to spill the volatile liquid, 
The electric stove is neatly heated by 
means of a neat little wire, and a child 
can use it. 
| Electric foot-warmers are not necessary 
| during hot weather, but everybody is 
| liable to be ill and need hot applications. 
| In place of the rubber hot-water bottle, 
which sometimes springs a leak at the 
| most unfortunate moment, one can have 
an electric pad that can be heated by a 
' wire attached to the electric lamp socket 
which is found in almost every one’s room 
| now-a-days, People have been known to 
| heat flannels for hot applications by wrap- 





| ping them about the electric lamp, but 
this pad is a great deal better and more 
convenient, and its cost is not large. 

But when Grandma began to talk about 
what electricity had done for the kitchen 
she waxed eloquent, and hoped the day 
would come when every woman could 
have electrical cooking utensils. 


“Think of ironing in summer,’ she 
said, ‘‘without a bit of heat in the room 
and no changing of flatirons, for the wire 
concealed in the iron keeps it hot all the 
time. Why, it would be no work at all to 
do a big ironing easily and comfortably. 
Then the frying and stew pans, the tea- 
kettle that boils without a bit of fire. I 
declare,” she said, “it seems as if the 
millennium for women had arrived, and 
part at least of the vexed servant girl 
question had been solved, for no one need 
grumble at occasionally cooking by wire, 
without heat, dust or smoke.”’ 


Grandma stopped, for she was out of 
breath, and then the subject was taken 
up by one of the male members of the 
family. 

“T suppose this electricity is new to you 
women folks,” he said, ‘‘and really I didn’t 
know it could be used for so many little 
things about the house. You didn’t men- 
tion the electric bells, Grandma; I suppose 
they are too common to be noticed. But 
just think how much we use electricity 
and don’t even think of it. In the first 
place, I ride down town in an electric car, 
go up to my office in an elevator run by 
electricity, press an electric button to call 
a boy, and cool my room with an electric 
fan, said room being lighted by an incan- 
descent lamp, while, of course, I use the 
telephone 40 times a day. But, after all, 
these common uses of captured lightning 
are but a small part of what is now done 
with it in the mechanical world, for whose 
benefit many million dollars’ worth of 
electrical machinery are made yearly. 
Some of the largest factories in the coun- 
try are now supplied with electric motors 
to move their vast machinery—this not 
only for large appliances like great by- 
draulic presses, but for delicate drills and 
polishing wheels. It seems adapted to all 
such purposes. It also drives looms, sp1D- 
dles, and carding machines. In fact, the 
current, by means of a little wire, can 
put almost anywhere, and takes up almost 
no room. In the way of lighting, the dec- 
orative effects produced by electricity are 
beautiful. Especially is this seen in out- 
of-doors decorations, when many color 
lamps gleam among the foliage. On the 
stage, marvellous scenes are produced by 4 
multiplicity of electric lights, that were 
never imagined iu days gone by. Why, 
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Theoden STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 
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even the costumes of dancers are enhanced 
by tiny electric sparks that are more bril- 
liant than diamonds. 
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HOW TO PUT OUT CLOIFHES ON FIRE. 

There have been such shocking instances 
of death and injury this year by clothes 
catching fire, that people uf an altruistic 
spirit are moved to make the danger im- 
pressive and offer a means of prevention. 
It is well at this time to show the means 
of comparative safety and exhort the pub- 
lic to employ them. ‘To cultivate pres- 
ence of mind in children when burning 
accidents occur is good, but perhaps more 
difficult than to clothe them in slow-burn- 
ing fabrics. The fire drill in schools is a 
good thing, because it tends to reduce the 
danger of panic, but to teach young chil- 
dren control of their faculties and the ex- 
ercise of judgment when actually attacked 
by fireisnot easy. Still, presence of mind 
is common enough, evenin childhood, to 
make the experiment of cultivating it 
worth trying. If the child whose clothes 
catch fire—or the grown person, either— 
would wrap some heavy stuff about the 
flames or roll over on the ground, the fire 
would soon be extinguished, while run- 
ning only adds to the danger. Muslins 
and tarlatans, the most inflammable 
goods, when treated with tungstate of 
soda, cannot be made to burn with a blaze. 
If all cotton dresses and underclothing, 
especially those of children, could be treat- 
edin this way, a great number of lives 
would be saved and much suffering pre- 
vented. 
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CARPET-DESIGNING FOR WOMEN. 





Syracuse, N. Y., can claim the distinc- 
tion of sending out the first woman 
carpet designer in the United States in 
the person of Mrs. Florence Cory, daugh- 
ter of J. E. Hall and granddaughter of 
the late Judge J. L. Hall. 

In 1878, in order that she might become 
self-supporting, Mrs. Cory conceived the 
idea of designing carpets. One day, while 
making a desultory study of a very ugly 
carpet, the idea occurred to her that she 
could design a prettier pattern, and with- 
out a word to anyone she went by herself 
and drew a design, which she sent to a 
carpet factory at Auburn. 

The manager wrote back an encourag- 
ing letter, kindly offering a few practical 
hints, after which the design was bought 
for $15. 

This so encouraged Mrs. Cory that she 
immediately decided to train in this 
branch of industry, but there was no one 
to teach her. 

Ascertaining that designs were in great 
demand—so great that this country could 
not meet it—and also learning for the first 
time that there were no women designers, 
she determined to master the practical 
designing for carpets, if possible. 

She began visiting the carpet depart- 
ments of the larger stores and sat for 
hours studying the different fabrics. She 
would also buy samples, study and ravel 
them, until she solved for herself many 
practical problems, and finally, unaided, 
made a practical design for a body brus- 
sells. 

Her ingenuity and cleverness so pleased 
the president of the carpet trade in the 
United States that he interested himself 
in her behalf and introduced her to the 
designing room of one of the largest fac- 
tories. 

Here she was offered six weeks’ free 
instruction, and subsequent to that time 
she was called upon to teach, in Cooper 
Union, the first practical class of design 
in this country, and the first in the world 
for women. 

But Mrs. Cory, not being content with 
a knowledge of only one branch of the 
profession, took up wall papers, which, 
after visiting and studying in the various 
factories, she mastered. 

Then turning her attention to silk, she 
visited the mills at Paterson, studied the 
machinery and mastered all tlie technical 
points. From one branch of the business 
to another, she worked indefatigably until 
all technicalities of the art were at her 
fingers’ ends. 

At this time, her fame having gone 
abroad, application was made by women 
from all parts of the country for assistance 
and instruction in designing, so that in 





1881 Mrs. Cory founded the School of In- 


dustrial Art and Technical Design for 
Women. 

The graduates of this school are filling 
places of responsibility all over the coun- 
try. Many of them are self-supporting, 
and also care for families who are de- 
pendent upon them. 

The experiment of manufacturers em- 
ploying women has been very successful. 
More faithfulness to detail and more taste 
in cvloring and design are exhibited by 
women than by men. 

Carpet designing is essentially women’s 
work. It opens a field for them that is 
light, pleasant and profitable. As before 
mentioned, the demand far exceeds the 
supply, and formerly the manufacturers 
were sending abroad for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of designs 
yearly. 

One carpet firm alone pays $100,000 a 
year for its designs, and of this sum a 
large portion has heretofore gone to for- 
eign markets; but now that Mrs. Cory has 
opened up this profession to women, and 
they have proved so unqualifiedly suc- 
cessful along this line, they now patronize 
home markets almost entirely. 

The technical knowledge necessary for 
designing is greater than in any other pro- 
fession, but now there are numerous 
schools of design where this art may be 
learned, and women are developing a won- 
derful amount of knowledge. 

The designs from the School of Indus- 
trial Art and Technical Design sell to 
manufacturers in Canada, England, Scot- 
land, China, Japan, France and Germany. 
Men employed by designers get larger 
salaries than women, though this is true 
in other professions, even where the prod- 
uct is the same. 

A designer for body brussels receives 
from $4,500 to $5,000 a year. A moquette 
designer receives more, but an ingrain 
less. One designer for a large carpet 
manufactory is known to receive $10,000 
a year. 

Mrs. Cory had a space 20x10 at the 
World’s Fair, and hundreds of designs of 
her own and her pupils were exhibited. 

The exhibit was unlike anything that 
was shown from any other part of the 
world, and for its excellence Mrs. Cory 
received a medal. 


—-_- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AMY’S STORY. 

Lucy was very small, and was afraid to 
be left alone away up in the bedroom. So 
mamma told her a story after she was in 
her crib; and she generally went to sleep 
just at the finish, holding her eyes open 
for the last word. 

One night, precisely as mamma _ had 
seated herself in the rocking-chair, a lady 
called upon her, and she had to go down- 
stairs. 

“Sister Amy will stay with you,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and you must try to go to sleep 
without your story.” 

Lucy was very sorry, and the tears stole 
softly down her cheeks. Amy, who was 
seven years old, and considered herself 
quite grown up in comparison with Lucy, 
saw her crying, and bent over her. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“I want my story,’ sobbed Lucy. 

“I'll tell you one,” said Amy. 

“I—I—I don’t bewieve you know how,” 
sobbed Lucy. 

“Well,” said Amy, “I could try, any- 
how.” 

“Yes,”’ said Lucy, “you may try.”’ 

After receiving this condescending per- | 
mission, Amy seated herself in a chair 
and began: 

‘‘Once there was a princess’’— 

“What was her name?” asked Lucy. 

“Violet. She had curly, golden hair, 
and a diamond crown; and she was very 
pretty.” 

‘*‘Princesses are bufiful,’’ said Lucy. 

“It's the same thing,” said Amy. 

“No: I want a bufiful princess,” 
Lucy. 

‘‘She was beautiful, then,” said Amy. 

“It must be another princess,’’ said 
Lucy: ‘‘the pretty one couldn’t be bufi- 
ful.” 

‘Well, let it be another princess; but I 
won’t change her again. It was another 
princess.” 

“What was her name?”’ asked Lucy. 
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| lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
| ness transactions, and financially able to 


| firm. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 


carry out any obligation made by their 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








“Oh, ‘Sarah,’ ’’ said Amy, after thinking | 
a bit. 

“No,” said Lucy, very decidedly. ‘I 
won't have ‘Sawah.’ Princesses don’t be 
named ‘Sawah;’ they wouldn't.” 

“They couldn’t help it if their mothers 
named them ‘Sarah,’”’ sighed Amy. 
“Well, ‘Jane,’ then.’ 

“They would never name princesses 
‘Jane!’”’ almost screamed Lucy, sitting 
up in bed. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’ sighed Amy. ‘‘You 
don’t let me think; ‘Estella,,—there! This 
is a story of the Princess Estella, She 
was very beautiful, and had curling 
golden hair and a diamond crown.” 

“All right,’ said Lucy, lying down 
again. 

‘And there was a good fairy,’’ said 
Amy, taking a long breath. “So she 
came to the christening, and gave the 
baby a golden whistle, with a golden chain 
to wear about her neck always; and, 
when she wanted help, she could blow it, 
and all the good fairies would come.”’ 

“Amy,” said Lucy, ‘‘that is a vewy nice 
stowy. I like it.’’ 

“Pm glad you do,’’ said Amy, ‘‘be- 
cause I made it all up my own self.”’ 

“Go on,” said Lucy. 

‘*And there was a bad fairy,’’ said Amy. 

‘*‘What was her name?” asked Lucy. 

‘* *Pairy Spiteful,’’’ said Amy. 

“But you didn’t tell me the good fairy’s 
name,” said Lucy. 

“Pll call her ‘Good Fairy,’ ’’ said Amy. 

“No,” said Lucy. “She must have a 
name,”’ 

‘What a bother!’’ said Amy. ‘You 
don’t seem to think of anything but 
names, Lucy. I have to go back all the 
time, and then I forget what I meant to 
tell.’’ 

“Mamma doesn’t stold me when she 
tells me a story,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘I don’t like 
to be stolded.’’ And she wept again. 

“There, now! I didn’t mean to scold 
you, Lucy,’ said Amy. 

“You said I was a bovver,”’ said Lucy. 

‘No: I said it was a bother, not you,” 
said Amy. 

“Tt was just the same,’ said Lucy. 
“You meant I bovvered you. You oughtn’t 
to stold me, ’cause I had the hoopin’- 
cough last Monday.”’ 

“It wasn’t last Monday: it was weeks 
ago,’ said Amy. ‘Well, the bad fairy, 
Spiteful, came to the wedding party, too; 
and she was angry because the good fairy 
had most ice-cream.” 

‘“‘What was her name?” persisted Lucy. 
‘* ‘Sweetness.’ There now!’ snapped 
Amy. ‘She was angry because Sweetness 
had most ice-cream.” 

‘“‘What kind of ice-cream?’ asked Lucy. 

‘*Vanilla,’”’ said Amy. 

“No: I don’t like vanilla,” said Lucy. 

‘But the fairy did,” said Amy. 

“No,” said Lucy, beginning to sob, 
“she liked strawbewy.”’ 

“Well, because Sweetness had most 
strawberry ice-cream, Spiteful was mad,” 
said Amy. ‘So she said the Princess Es- 
tella should one day be eaten up by a great 
black bear.’’ Lucy sat up in bed again 
and screamed aloud. ‘But the king, her 
father, gave orders that all the bears in 
the world should be killed ” 


. 


at once: 
shouted Amy, at the top of her voice. 
“‘So the people went and killed them, and 
the Princess Estella grew up. And then 
she had a long train to her dress every 
day; and once, when she was embroider- 
ing all alone in her room, she looked up 
and beheld a great black bear, who opened 
his mouth and came toward her--”’ 

As she said this, Lucy not only sat up 
in bed, but jumped out and began running 
about the crying bitterly. Just 
then mamma came in. 

“What is the matter?’’ she asked. 

‘Amy is going to let the bear eat up 
the princess!’’ screamed Lucy. 

“Oh, ma! I meant to make the princess 
blow the golden whistle that Fairy Sweet- 
ness gave her; and then all the good 
fairies would have come and killed the 
bear, who was Fairy Spiteful in disguise!” 
sobbed Amy. 

“Oh, how you fwightened me!” said 
Lucy, slipping under the quilts again. “I 
thought she would be eaten up.”’ 

Afterwards mamma said that, for a 


room, 





first original story, Amy’s was very thrill- 
ing; but, as a means of putting Lucy to 
sleep, it was a decided failure.—New York 
Ledger. 





HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Pom Pus—Sir, I had kings among 
my ancestors. 
Mr. Po Ker—Well, I'd rather have aces. 


’ 


‘Look on the bright side,’’ said a young 
man to a friend who was disconsolate and 
melancholy. 

‘But there is no bright side, 
doleful reply. 

‘*Very well,—then polish up the dark 
one,”’ said the young man promptly. 


Tommy—Isn’t it funny, mamma, that 
these eels live in the wide, wide ocean? 
Mamma—| don’t think it’s funny, Tommy. 
Tommy—Well, Ido. I should think them 
built for narrow, winding streams.—Har- 
per’s Round Table. 


‘What's the yellow ribbon for?’’ asked 
one young hopeful of another, as he saw 
one of the Political Equality delegates 
yesterday. “Oh!” was the prompt an- 
swer, ‘‘she belongs to the Women’s Suffer- 
ers."’—Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 


While talking to a mission school upon 
the contrast between Darius and Daniel, 
a speaker said: ‘‘Now, children, Daniel, 
in the den of lions, slept more sweetly 
that night than did the king. Why was 
it?’ ‘Darius was bad and Daniel was 
good,”’ replied somebody. ‘That is right. 
And now, what makes a bed soft?’’ con- 
tinued the speaker, trying to develop the 
conscience point. ‘‘Fedders!’’ exclaimed 
a four-year-old, quick asa flash.— Home 
Guard, 


This is told of Rudyard Kipling. He 
took a great fancy to little Miss Dorothy 
Drew, the favorite grandchild of Mr. 
Gladstone, and endeavored to win her 
friendship by telling her stories. After 
some time, Mrs. Drew, fearing Mr. Kip- 
ling might be tired, called to her and said: 
‘Now, Dorothy, I hope you have been 
good, and not wearying Mr. Kipling.” 
“Oh, no, mother, not a bit,’’ replied the 
child, adding with a sigh, ‘but you’ve no 
idea how Mr. Kipling has been wearying 
me.’’— Lewiston Journal. 


A Mr. X. wished to have a telephone 
put in his house, but his aged mc ther vig- 
orous'y protested against it. ‘*Robert,’’ she 
said, “if you bring one of those dreadful 
things in here, I’ll never close my eyes 
for fear it may break out and sweep us 
all into eternity, and us not a bit the 
wiser.”’ Mr. X. tried to persuade her that 
it was a most harmless instrument, but 
she said, ‘‘No, no. Look at the thousands 
—aye, millions—of poor Hindus it killed 
last autumn.” ‘‘Why,” exclaimed he, ‘‘that 
wasn’t a telephone, mother! That was a 
typhoon.”’ But the timid old lady low- 
ered her spectacles, and, looking at him 
over the rims thereof, said, ‘*You need not 
try to make a fool of me, Robert. I per- 
haps d:n’t know very much; but I do 
know that the typhoon is the emperor of 
Japan.’ Mr. X. gave it up as a hopeless 
case.— Strand Magazine 
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HAS GREAT FAITH. 


‘Tl was pale and puny and never was 
well. [ also had a bad throat trouble. 
Seeing an advertisement of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I procured a bottle, and it helped 
me at once. I continued its use until I 
was cured. I have great faith in the 
merits of Hood's. It keeps me well.” 
Mrs. LunA Farnum, Box 116, Hills 
Grove, R. I. 

Hoop’s PILus act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 


ache. 
—— 


Tue Adirondacks were never so pop- 
ular as they are this year. Possibly this 
is because they were never so easy of 
access. The Fitchburg Railroad through 
drawing-room car service brings them into 
our door yards, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
om 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/ladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. he transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otuer way. ‘They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain folly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘Lhat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

**Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the feachings on the hpateal’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story” 


The Journal of a Live Woman 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 

Psy poser, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 

and Dangers 

a | James _R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 

— of the Blind’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 

1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ““The New Eng- 
and Country,”’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDAL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and peopel authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 
Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


over 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Do You Love Birds ? 


Do you know they are being slaughtered 
so fast for millinery purposes that many of 
the choicest species are becoming extinct, 
and that they are not only being killedina 
humane manner,, but certain kinds are 
actually SHINNED ALIVE? 


Do You Want It Stopped? 


You can greatly aid towards this end by distribut- 
ing among your friends and acquaintances a little 
pamphlet bearing on this subject by Rev. W. J Day, 
entitled **Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and Bird,’ 
which will be sent to any part of the United States 
at cost of printing and postage, 15 cents per dozen, 
A million copies or more should be circulated. I 
have sent breadcast at my own expense three hun- 
dred copies. 1 would gladly send thousands more 
free had I the means. But or the love of the birds I 
will take the trouble to send them by the dozen or 
hundred at cost to any one who will help on the good 
cause. The response is already getting quite gener- 
ous. Hundreds of copies have been circulated in this 
way. Do not let it lag. Let a!l good women know 
the state of things and they will not desire birds and 
feathers on their hats. Who is willing to distribute 
a dozen copies? Will send th m post-paid, 15 cts. 
per doz. or $1.00 per hun. Mcney in small amounts 
can be sent in stamps or currency. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
rhinutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grown. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pa tye | 
. . n 
Girls’ Classical School. Seotember 22nd, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S al 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 

pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pechance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual convention of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at 
Alliance, Ohio, October 5,6, and 7. Two or 
more National speakers will be in attend 
ance. C. McCutLouGcu Evernarp, Pres 

Evizapretu J. Hauser, Secy. 


MORE BERKSHIRE NOTES. 





In last week’s account of the Suffrage 
Committee meeting at Adams, Mass., 
written hastily between midnight and 
morning, just before flitting to Canada, it 
was impossible to gather up and record 
all the entertaining reminiscences that 
were told during that week among the 
Berkshire hills. 

Miss Anthony recalled the fact that her 
mother and aunt boarded all the mill 
girls between them in the old times. She 
said: ‘‘When my mother’s third baby was 
born,the eldest being then three years old, 
her share of boarders was eleven, and her 
only help was a thirteen-year-old girl, who 
assisted nights and mornings and went to 
school during the day.’’ In view of the 
amount of hard work done by the women, 
there was something comic in the remark 
made by Miss Anthony’s grandfather, 
looking discontentedly at her father’s 
bevy of daughters: ‘‘Why, Dan’!, thee’s 
got gals enough around thee to impover- 
ish a nation!’ He regarded girls as a 
source of expense, and called every ribbon 
a ‘*poverty blossom.”’ 

There was one mill girl, Sally Ann, who 
was particularly deft and intelligent. If 
any of the machinery got tangled up, and 
the overseer could not fix it, he would al- 
ways go to her and say: ‘‘Sally Ann, you 
come and straighten this out, and I will 
attend to your work meanwhile.’’ Little 
Susan was puzzled by the fact that Sally 
Ann did not get nearly so much pay as 
the overseer. She said to her father: ‘If 
Sally Ann knows the most, why don’t you 
make Sally Ann the overseer?”’ In those 
days it never occurred to any one that it 
was possible to make a woman an over- 
seer, 

“This movement means that the posi- 
tion should be given to the most com- 
petent person, whether man or woman. 
That is all there is of it,’’ said Miss An- 
thony, in her address before the Berkshire 
Historical Society. 

She showed us over the house where 
she was born, about a mile from the old 
Anthony homestead, and pointed out the 
garret where she had played, and the 
brook behind the house where her mother 
used to wash the children, and the mead- 
ows through which, at six years old, she 
and her brother used to ‘‘cut across” on 
their way to school, and go into the 
marshes and get sweet flag and spice 
root. 

Miss Anthony described her grand- 
mother as “a little woman with snapping 
black eyes.’’ When the girls were leav- 
ing home, the grandmother would come 
out with her apron full of specked apples 
for them. ‘We always ate the specked 
apples first. That is the difference be- 
tween people who are thrifty and people 
who are not thrifty,” said Miss Anthony. 
‘Nota rotten apple was ever allowed in 
all those great bins. After grandmother 
had given us plenty of fruit, grandfather 
would come out with a cheese, and say 
to her: ‘Lucy, I'll heave in this cheese; 
I guess it’ll come in handy,’ and so the 
young people would go off laden with 
good things.” 

One evening, sitting around the fire, 
Miss Anthony gave the assembled friends 
and relatives the history of her offers 
of marriage. A number of Quaker widow- 
ers and other eligible suitors had tried to 
persuade her into matrimony, but with- 
out success. It was not because she was 
a man-hater, as opponents of equal rights 
suppose. She confessed that she had 
several times experienced ‘‘the tender 
passion.”” ‘“But,’’ she said, “it always 
happened that the men I wanted were 
those I could not get, and those who 
wanted me I wouldn’t have.” 

One brief remark touched all who heard 
it. As we were starting off on some ex- 
pedition, the yard was full of carriages, 
and somebody said it looked like a fu- 
neral. Miss Anthony said, ‘‘When it is 
a funeral, remember that I want there 
shuold be no tears. Pass on, and go on 
with the work.’”’ May it be long before 
we have occasion to recall those words! 

A. 8. B. 





TEN THOUSAND WOMEN SLAVES IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

For years it has been well known that 
most of the Chinese women in California 
are slaves, brought to this country by 
their owners and devoted to purposes of 
prostitution. These poor creatures are 
bought and sold like cattle, and are abso- 
lutely deprived of personal liberty. 

A “Chinese Society of English Educa- 
tion,’’ composed of Americans and Chris- 
tianized Chinamen, has recently been 
making efforts to stop the further impor- 
tation of these unfortunates, who are 
brought in by their owners nominally as 
their wives and daughters, but who are 
really imported as merchandise. A test 
case has recently been made on the exclu- 
sion of Kan Kam Oi, a girl detained on 
board the steamship China pending an 
investigation. It is claimed that she was 
born in San Francisco, and therefore en- 
titled to return. 

The efforts of the attorney for those 
who desire to have the girl landed were 
entirely devoted to denouncing the Chi- 
nese Society of English Education, which 
has interested itself in the matter and 
which has obtained the proof regarding 
the girl’s Chinese birth and parentage. 
As the collector is not empowered to 
administer an oath, all the testimony was 
simply statements from the witnesses, 
and wide latitude was permitted in the 
matter of asking leading questions, of 
which the attorney was not slow to 
take advantage. He made strong state- 
ments regarding the character of the 
men who composed the membership of 
the society, and claimed that they were 
well known as blackmailers, who had no 
other object for forming the society than 
to wring money out of slave-dealers and 
houses of evil repute. 

Collector Jackson demanded proof of 
these assertions, and said that they must 
confine themselves to this point and to 
the identification of the house where the 
child was said to have been born. 

Meanwhile the Chinese population, in- 
spired by leading merchants interested in 
the infernal traffic, has become violently 
aroused. A powerful secret society, the 
‘‘Highbinders” of Chinatown, has issued 
a proclamation warning twelve of the 
Chinese members of the Society for Eng- 
lish Education that “Your dying day is 
surely at,hand,’”’ This means that these 
twelve men are to be assassinated for 
their participation in the effort to break 
up the system of compulsory female pros- 
titution. 

The San Francisco Call has published 
highly sensational stories of the rescue of 
several of the Chinese girls held in slavery, 
and of the torture of their companions 
with hot irons to compel them to reveal 
how the fugitives escaped. The editor 
says: 

In the proclamation of warning the 
Highbinders state plainly that their object 
is to revenge themselves upon those 
Chinese who have assisted in the work of 
maintaining American law and protecting 
Chinese girls from a life of degradation 
and misery. They say that the effort to 
prevent the landing of Chinese women 
imported for immoral purposes causes 
the Highbinders to lose the ‘‘blood money” 
they would have obtained from the 
brothel keepers. ‘Therefore they propose 
to kill those Chinamen who have inter- 
fered with the profits of their trade. This 
is their proclamation It has been made 
boldly. Is American law powerless in 
the face of it? 

It has long been evident that the Chi- 
nese colony in this city cannot be gov- 
erned by the laws which are adequate to 
the government of Americans. ‘There is 
among white men an instinctive abhor- 
rence of murder. When such a crime is 
committed, every white man aids to bring 
the assassin to justice. Itis not so among 
the Chinese. ‘The Highbinder slays his 
victim in the sight of dozens of Chinamen, 
and not one assists in arresting him. It 
is clear the police must be given greater 
powers in dealing with Chinese than. in 
dealing with white men. We must adopt 
the severe measures the British used in 
dealing with the thugs of India. 

The Call has done all the public service 
the press can give in this case. It has 
exposed the infamy of the brothels and 
made known the inhuman cruelty prac- 
tised upon the poor girl whose back was 
seared with red-hot irons. It has pub- 
lished the warnings sent out by the High- 
binders. It now remains to be seen what 
the police and an indignant public can do 
to prevent further outrages. Is there no 
way to counter the blow which has been 
so openly, so impudently, and so in- 
famously threatened? 

The names of the Chinamen doomed to 
death are given as follows: 

Dear Woo, merchant at 617 Dupont 
Street, owner of the largest store in China- 
town. 

Lee Hem, insurance agent and inter- 
preter. Agent of Lee family. 

Ong Ling Foon, interpreter in office of 
M. M. Foote. 

Chin Fong, merchant and interpreter, 
Commercial Street. 

Chin Ming Sek, teacher in Educational 
Society. 

Hoo Yee Hin, interpreter of See Yup 
Society. 

Lee Wee Doo, cigar manufacturer on 
Dupont Street. 

Chan Foo, interpreter. 








Wong Si Shun, merchant, formerly 
treasurer of the See Yup Company. 

Hong Chung, editor. 

Chin Gim, merchant on Sacramento 
Street. 

Lee Mee Doy, merchant on Commercial 
Street. 

When questioned regarding the threats 
against their lives, these men stated that 
they believed it was the intention of the 
slave-owners to intimidate them if possi- 
ble. They believed that they were marked, 
but felt confident they could take the 
necessary precautions to protect their 
lives. 

Meanwhile the leaders in the Chinese 
Mission work in San Francisco are circu- 
lating a petition to be sent to President 
McKinley, asking him to request Congress 
to appoint a commission to investigate the 
horrors of human slavery that are perpe- 


trated by those who hold Chinese girls in 
bondage. This petition, after reciting the 


provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, declares that there is 
now in this city and Californiaa condition 
of slavery under which ‘‘more than one 
thousand women are held in bondage, 
bought and sold as chattels, and kept in 
involuntary servitude. These slaves are 
scourged, beaten, tortured, and even killed 
by their owners in defiance of the laws. 
The number of these slaves is annually re- 
cruited by importations from China in 
violation of the exclusion act.’’ If the 
President acts on this petition, Congress 
will surely appoint a commission to ascer- 
tain what Federal officials are responsible 
for this illicit traffic, which means such 
large profit to the Chinese slave dealers. 
In San Francisco alone it is estimated that 
eight hundred women and girls are held 
as slaves. Throughout the State there 
are at least two hundred more women 
whom only death can release from bond- 
age. 

We hope that the agitation, thus hope- 
fully begun, will not be allowed to die 
out until every Chinese woman is pro- 
tected in her personal liberty. But it is 
extremely difficult to deal with men who 
have no respect whatever for women or 
for truth, and who are living in this 
country without homes or families. And 
it is equally difficult to protect women 
who have never been taught to protect 
themselves, and who are absolutely at 
the mercy of the worst elements of soci- 
ety, both Chinese and American. 

H. BB. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Women’s clubs are finding that the be- 
ginnings of American history are interest- 
ing and profitable subjects for study. 
Last year the Tuesday Club of Marlboro, 
Mass., made a study of New England in 
all its various aspects, from the time of 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the present. 
This year the Papyrus Club of Haverhill 
will study along similar lines. Some of 
the sub-divisions to be taken up are: 
‘The New England Indian,”’ ‘The Norse- 
men,” “The Coming of the Pilgrims,” 
‘The New England Colonies and Union,”’ 
‘The Winthrop Papers,” ‘‘The Early In- 
dian Wars,” ‘The Andros Revolution,” 
‘Eminent Pilgrims,” ‘‘Causes of the Revo- 
lutionary War,” ‘*The Declaration of In- 
dependence,’ ‘*‘The Constitution of the 
United States,’ “Anti-Slavery,” ‘‘Educa- 
tion in New England,” ‘‘Art in New En- 
gland,” ‘‘Poets of New England,” “Prose 
Writers of New England,” and ‘‘Life and 
Customs of Colonial Times.’’ Each sub- 
division will be surrounded by an interest- 
ing group of topics; there will be extracts 
from the writings of Anne Bradstreet and 
Roger Williams, speeches of John Adams 
and letters of Abigail Adams, and read- 
ings from the poems of Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Holmes, the writings 
of Channing and Emerson and other dis- 
tinguished New Englanders. 

The Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has pledged its united effort to the sup- 
port of all that is good and the eradica- 
tion of all that is bad in the public school 
system of the State. The education com- 
mittee recommends work along various 
lines, such as study of the school laws of 
the State, visitation of the schools, insist- 
ence upon good hygienic conditions in 
school buildings, a crusade against the 
cigarette habit, securing attractive schvol 
yards and rooms, requiring the teaching 
of patriotism, and the use of ‘tpersonal 
effort and the ballot to remove the schools 
from political or sectarian influence, and 
to secure the appointment or election of 
intelligent, disinterested officers, who can- 
not be bought by publishing firms; also 
seeing that women have representation on 
school boards.” 

The club women of Denver, Col., have 
organized a Local Biennial Board to pre- 
pare for the biennial convention of the 
General Federation, whicl: will meet in 
their city next summer. Mrs. James B. 
Grant, president of the Board, is the 
granddaughter of one governor and the 
wife of another, and is one of the most 
prominent women in the social and club 
life of Denver. She is described as grace- 





ful, yet. commanding, with a sweet and 
gracious personality and a kindliness of 
disposition which endears her to all. 
Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Press Committee, writes concerning the 
work and personality of the Biennial 
Board and the activity of club women. 
She says: 

The Denver clubs all do something. 
None devote their energies wholly to lit- 
erary or social pleasures. They have a 
great many papers, but there is no danger 
of their being *‘papered to death,’’ because 
they balance the essays with practical 
work, The amount of work—charitable, 
philanthropic, reformatory, political, pub- 
lic, or semi-public—which Denver women 
get through with in the course of a year is 
something remarkable. And wherever 
you find a woman in a position of honor, 
trust, or influence, you may be pretty sure 
that she is a well-known club woman. 

In Denver there are women upon the 
school board; on the State boards of 
charities and corrections and pardons; on 
the boards of management of the State 
Agricultural College, the State Home for 
Dependent Children, the State Normal 
School, the State Industrial School for 
Girls; filling the offices of State and 
county superintendents of public instruc- 
tion; on the medical staff of the county 
hospital; and in scores of other positions 
of public importance. Without exception 
these women are loyal club members. 
The presence of women taking so active a 
part in public life imparts a vitality and 
an interest tothe clubs which is peculiar 
to Colorado. Many organizations for re- 
form have been the offshoots of the 
Woman's Club of Denver. Such are the 
Civil Service Reform Association, the 
Newsboys’ Club Association, the City 
Improvement Society, and many others. 

This incident in the far-off Northwest 
illustrates a statement made by Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin, in her recent address at the 
New York Chautauqua. She said: 


Women’s clubs are absolutely reorganiz- 
ing society on democratic lines. You can- 
not go into any town or village where there 
is a woman’s club, or an association of 
women—I use the term woman's club be- 
cause that is convenient—and not find that 
the social lines have been entirely altered. 
Sets have dropped apart, and the natural 
born leaders of women are coming to the 
front, be they rich or poor, high or low. 
A club woman is not asked What do you 
believe, or Who are you, but Are you a 
companionable woman? In this wonder- 
ful reorganization of social life which is 
going on throughout this country, the 
women’s associations are playing the 
most important part. Why? Because 
woman is the most conservative, and once 
let her break away and choose the com- 
panionable, rather than the conventional, 
and you have the reorganization. That is 
what we must have in a democracy. We 
must have the best, no matter where they 
come from, high or low, rich or poor, and 
when we get them to the front, then we 
have the finest civilization in the world. 

The second annual convention of the 
Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held in Olympia, June 22 and 
23. The proceedings showed the interest 
which the women of Washington are 
taking in current thought and the ques- 
tions which are most prominent in public 
discussion. The conduct of the business 
sessions reflected great credit upon the 
judgment and ability of the honored 
president, Mrs. Amy P. C. Stacy, of Ta- 
coma. 

The Woman’s Industrial Club of Seattle, 
Wash., is a literary society, with a mem- 
bership composed mostly of working girls. 
The club belongs to the State Federation, 
and was represented at the recent con- 
vention by two young women who do 
housework for a living. It is indicative 
of the general uplifting of women, that 
these young women acquitted themselves 
creditably as delegates, and on the other 
hand, that the associate delegates and the 
ladies who entertained them treated them 
as social equals. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN IN MUSIC AND ART. 

Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria, has completed an 
oratorio which will be executed early 
next year. 

Mrs. Emma Moore Scott has prepared 
and published a Hindustani Tune Book, 
designed to give a plain accompaniment 
to the various airs sung in the missions 
of North India. This is the first attempt 
to harmonize these tunes. Owing to the 
peculiarities of native Indian music, the 
book represents an enormous work 
through years, and will be monumental. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani is a constant 
student of music, and a composer of con- 
siderable ability. She has written over a 
hundred sketches, vocal and instrumental, 
some of which she has published, only 
for personal circulation. Liliuokalani was 
the organizer of the Royal Hawaiian 
band, well known in this country. 

Among the pastels which Rosa Bonheur 
has been recently exhibiting in Paris, is 
the picture of bisons ona snowy plain, for 
which she secured models from Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show when this was in 
Paris. She visited the exhibition fre- 
quently, and the result proves that she 
made a careful study of Colonel Cody’s 
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heur is seventy-five years old, her work 
shows no decline in merit. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the colony of artists this summer 
on Cape Ann, Mass. She is one of the 
strongest and most original of American 
artists, and an exhibition of her portraits 
which will be given some time this 
autumn, at the St. Botolph Club Gallery 
will be an event of great interest in Bos. 
ton. 

Miss Anna E. Klumpe, of Boston, is a 
native of San Francisco. She visited her 
old home recently after an absence of 
twenty years. A collection of her pictures 
has been on exhibition in San Francisco 
and has attracted much attention and ad. 
miration. F. M. A, 





THE HELPING HANDS. 





Boston’s Floating Hospital is the only 
vessel in the country fitted up and devoted 
solely to helping the little sick children of 
the poor. It has a staff of physicians, 
whose names and abilities inspire conf. 
dence, trained nurses devoted to the 
work, eager volunteers, and an unexcelled 
equipment. Its officers are appealing for 
funds to continue its healing work until 
the end of August. Contributions may be 
sent to Rufus B. Tobey, 221 Columbus 
Avenue, or Mrs. M. C.Whitman, 14 Bedford 
Street. 

The City of New York was the first in 
the world to organize for the prevention 
of cruelty to children, in 1874. Some idea 
of the growth and present volume of 
work of the New York Society may be 
gained from the fact that during the 
year 1896 it received and investigated 
9,082 complaints. prosecuted 3,437 cases, 
and secured conviction in 3,379. It re- 
lieved and rescued 5,922 children, or 
over 490 per month; its reception rooms 
sheltered, clothed and fed 4,685, and 1,477 
children were committed to institutions of 
their own religious faith upon its investi- 
gations and recommendations. Its officers 
are present in all the inferior criminal 
courts while they are in session, and the 
Streets are patrolled by them day and 
night. Its building is open for twenty- 
four hours every day for the reception of 
children. 

Throughout New York State there are 
over thirty similar societies engaged in 
protecting children, which all meet yearly 
in convention at Albany. In the entire 
United States, there are upwards of two 
hundred societies caring for children, 
nearly all of which send delegates to the 
American Humane Association, which also 
meets annually in convention. There are 
nearly one hundred similar foreign soci- 
eties. All humane societies coéperate in 
all matters of mutual interest. 

Miss Agnes Weston, known in England 
as “the mother of British bluejackets,” 
has dove more for the uplifting of the 
English sailor than any other woman. She 
has established many ‘‘rests,’’ and during 
the thirty years of her labor has done 
much for the cause of temperance among 
the tars. Her temperance magazine, 
Ashore and Afloat, has met with such flat- 
tering success that the United States 
authorities have especially requested her 
to mail the magazines to American war- 
ships. 
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COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





Mrs. Phebe Apperson Hearst has been 
appointed bv Governor Budd a regent of 
the State University, vice Colonel C. F. 
Crocker, deceased. This is the first time 
a lady has ever been appointed on the 
board. Her appointment was asked for 
by the women graduates of the University. 
Their petition set forth that in the vari- 
ous courses at the State University there 
are at present nearly 500 women, 400 of 
these being undergraduates. Also that 
‘all women’s colleges have women on 
their governing boards, and Cornell and 
Boston Universities, among coéducational 
institutions, have found such representa- 
tion necessary.’ Mrs. Hearst, widow of 
the late Senator George Hearst, has long 
evinced a strong interest in education, and 
the University of California is indebted to 
her generosity in many ways. In 1891 
she made provisions for eight $300 schol- 
arships for worthy young women, bind- 
ing herself to pay that sum during her 
lifetime, and providing for a perpetual 
fund after death. The qualifications for 
the scholarships are noble character and 
high aims, it being understood that with- 
out the assistance thus given, the Univer- 
sity course would in each case be impos- 
sible. These scholarships have been of 
inestimable help to worthy young girls 
struggling for higher education. Such 
benevolence has aided the cause of co- 
education materially, both in a practical 
and moral sense. In 1896 Mrs. Hearst 
offered to pay a university agent to secure 
plans for university buildings by interna- 
tional competition. The best artists, 
architects, and landscape gardeners in the 
world are now engaged in work prelimi- 
nary to the great competition. To obtain 
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$20,000. Furthermore, Mrs. Hearst of- 
fered $250,000 for the erection of a mining 
building, as one of the twenty-eight build- 
ings in this suggested general plan of the 
ideal university, in honor of the deceased 
Senator Hearst. In the present year this 
lady has made donations of additional 
buildings to be provided for in the plans. 
A fund of about $4,000,000 has already 
been pledged by citizens of California, 
and the rest of the money will be raised 
by annual appropriations from the State 
treasury. 

Miss Helen Gladstone will undertake 
the opening cerem-ny in connection with 
the Hotel for Women Students, which 
has been erected at Bangor, near Belfast, 
Ireland. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Pettebone, of Wyo- 
ming, Penn., has donated thirty thousand 
dollars for a new gymnasium for Wyo- 
ming Seminary, Kingston, Penn. The 
Seminary is coéducational and has a fine 
equipment of buildings. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT ONSET. 


At the convention of Spiritualists at 
Onset Bay, Onset, Mass., on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, August 12, 13 and 14, 
the platform was wholly under the man- 
agement of ladies. The lectures were 
instructive and entertaining. 

Miss Susie C. Clark, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., spoke, August 12, on ‘*The Gospel 
of Health.”’ Rev. Anna Shaw, of Wianno, 
August 13, on “The Fate of Republics.” 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Washington, D. C., 
editor of the Woman’s Tribune, August 14, 
“From Eve to the New Woman.”’ 

Mrs. Helen L. Palmer (now Mrs. Russe- 
gue), of Hartford, Ct., Mrs. C. Fannie 
Allyn, of Stoneham, Mass., Mrs. Carrie E. 
S. Twing, of Westfield, N. Y., Mrs. Jennie 
Hagan Jackson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and others made addresses, 
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A MAN’S SOCIETY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Asa result of the recent Parliamentary 
evasion of discussion of woman suffrage, 
and the scant attention paid by members 
to the demands of non-voters, a ‘‘Male 
Electors’ League for Woman Suffrage” is 
being formed in Great Britain, as is an- 
nounced in the London Telegraph of 
July 25. 

The committee is of no political party, 
but its members are representative men 
in each of the three kingdoms, It is offi- 
cially announced that ‘This league of 
those who already possess the Parliament- 
ary electoral privilege has for its purpose 
the abolition of sex distinctions in the 
allotment and exercise of the Parliament- 
ary franchise.” 

The League being composed of male 
voters alone, it is intended thus to bring 
to bear actual electoral pressure on mem- 
bers of Parliament and on candidates. 

M. W. CritarMAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LINCOLN, N.J., NOT A TOWN. 


ORANGE, N.J., Ava. 8, 1897, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I think your readers ought to know 
what are the facts about ‘‘Lincoln,”’ N.J., 
and its women voters and members of its 
“town council.’”’ In New Jersey it is un- 
constitutional for women to vote for any 
officer ‘“‘elected by the people’’—even for 
school trustees. And Lincoln is not a 
town, but a part of a township, with the 
name of its railroad station. It has no post- 
office, church, store, or school, as far as I 
can learn. Its ‘‘mayor’’ and ‘‘council” 
are simply the officers of a town improve- 
ment society, without authority to tax, 
arrest, or perform any civil function. 
The “mayor” is a real estate speculator, 
and his desire to boom ‘“‘Lincoln,” and his 
knowledge of the good work of the Plain- 
field Woman’s Town Improvement Asso- 
ciation, led him to get the women to vote 
and take office. It has certainly adver- 
tised the place well! I have had a letter 
from the ‘‘President of the Council,’’ and 
she seems like a sensible woman. I be- 
lieve it will do us good. 

Mary D. Hussey. 





PRESS POINTS. 


Two hundred and twenty-one persons 
recently took a civil service examination 
for street inspector, at Chicago, and a 
woman stood first in the result. This is 
of course conclusive with the ward bosses 
against the whole reform.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 

Police Commissioner Grant, of New 
York, has evidently got some of his 
father in him. He will receive more com- 
mendation for his action jn resigning 
from the police board than for any pre- 
vious deed. He says he has always been 
brought up as a gentleman, and cannot 
countenance the scandalous and disgrace- 
ful methods used to secure evidence 
against alleged women criminals. To 
solicit others to commit crime, to partici- 
pate with them in the crime, and then to 


|and liars of the men, and he does not 


believe that sneaks and liars should be 
trusted with the scales of justice.—Dor- 
chester (Mass.) Beacon. 

The anti-feather-law of Massachusetts 
was introduced by a picturesque petition 
from the birds themselves, in which they 
begged to be saved from feminine vanity, 
but unaccountably forgot to mention the 
live-bird shooting matches, in which so 
many of their race perish in cruel tor- 
ments for masculine amusement. Even 
in neglecting their own interests the birds 
should not make this discrimination as a 
matter of abstract justice. — Baltimore 
American. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


EDWIN BATTLES, 

Mr. Edwin Battles, who died this week 
at his home in the Hotel Berkshire, 
on Dartmouth Street, was born in Stough- 
ton, Mass., May 22, 1814, and was educated 
in the academies at Milton and New 
Hampton, N.H. Members of the Battles 
family have been teachers in Massachu- 
setts over a century. His four brothers 
and three sisters were educators, most of 
them in Boston, and Edwin himself began 
adult life by teaching in Boston, Stough- 
ton, Dorchester, and Sharon. 

Mr. Battles was deeply interested in all 
progressive and philanthropic questions. 
His occupation in Milford was boot manu- 
facturing, in connection with his brothers 
Winslow, Jonathan, and Dean F. Battles. 
He believed in coéperative organic re- 
lations between capital and labor. He 
and his brothers managed and acted in 
amateur productions of such dramas as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ helped to form a 
Unitarian Church, did much to introduce 
the graded system into the public schools, 
and organized a reading circle for the 
study of Spencer, Darwin, Macaulay, and 
Buckle. Thanks to Edwin Battles’s per- 
sistence, the town library which he helped 
to establish was rescued from impending 
ownership by a limited corporation, Ex- 
tremely hostile to corporal punishment, 
to his influence the change of Massachu- 
setts school laws is partly due; and one 
of his daughters, Mrs. J. C. Woodbury, of 
this city, in her three years of city teach- 
ing, successfully carried out her father’s 
ideas. In 1869, with the mercantile 
shrinkage following the war, Mr. Battles 
found his manufacturing interests 
wrecked, and invested his remaining 
property in a large farm in Harvard, Mass., 
which he greatly improved till 1872, when 
he returned to Boston, where for three 
years he was in the United States light- 
house inspection office under Commander 
G. H. Perkins. ‘Two years later he became 
associated with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children, a position relinquished 
in 1894, after sixteen years of faithful 
work; his retirement being accepted with 
a vote of thanks, characterizing him as a 
conscientious assistant, longer in the 
service than any other agent—a man 
whose sympathy with children, unfailing 
kindness, and remarkable memory for 
cases fitted him so peculiarly for his 
duties as to render it difficult to appoint 
an equal successor. He was one of the 
last survivors of the old Garrison group 
of abolitionists. He was a pronounced 
advocate of equal suffrage for women. 
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Mary H. L. Capor, died Aug, 2, 1897. 
It is fitting to mark with a few words the 
passing away of one more of the narruw- 
ing band of hero souls who stood forth in 
the stormy days of the early fight for 
human freedom, proclaiming their convic- 
tions, and calling upon the callous con- 
science of a timid community to right 
the great wrong that was sapping the 
nation’s moral stamina. 

Mary H. Lincoln was born in Hingham, 
Jan. 9, 1817, and before she had passed her 
teens had taken up the martyr cause. For 
those early abolitionists had not the sup- 
port the later converts got from num- 
bers, and it was a truly martyr spirit they 
exhibited. All through her youth she 
was active wherever her efforts could be 
directed, and by uncompromising utter- 
ances to those about her. While not 
fitted by temperament for public work or 
speaking, she attended meetings, helped 
at fairs, and constantly held aloft the 
light of her steady purpose. 

She was interested in the Brook Farm 
experiment, and spent four months there, 
hoping to find a solution of the old, old 
problem of man’s inhumanity to man. 

The cause of woman suffrage, with all 
that it involved, received her early and 
unswerving support. She was one of the 
first callers for a suffrage convention. In- 
deed, every advance movement in human 
progress, whether supported by one or 
many, received her sympathy—all sham 
reforms being as unerringly shunned. 

In 1847 she married Frederick S,. Cabot, 
another of the enthusiastic reformers of 
that period, who gave up his position and 
worldly success for his convictions. And 
now, fifty years later, we take her back 


in the same room where she was married | 

she rests awhile, and the simple service 

but poorly expresses what our hearts feel 

and our lips cannot utter. F. E. C. 
——@-———— 

Mrs. Emity Robinson, of Salem, O., 
widow of Marius R. Robinson, formerly 
editor of The Anti-Slavery Bugle, died at 
her home in that city, July 22d. Her life 
has largely been devoted to labors for the 
emancipation of American slaves and for 
woman suffrage, she having written the 
call for the first Ohio Suffrage Convention, 
which was held in Salem in 1850. With 
her death ends the work of one of the 


| women earliest prominent in the move- 


ments to which she was devoted. She 
survived her husband nearly nineteen 
years. Her death was peaceful—a long, 
quiet sleep. 

From her sixth to her fourteenth year 
her home was in Wilmington, Del. In 
October, 1824, she came to Ohio with her 
parents, and settled in Newgarden. In 
1833-4 she taught school in Salem. 

On Nov. 19, 1836, she was married to 
Marius R. Robinson, in Cincinnati. About 
the time of her marriage she was teaching 
a school of colored children, and Mr. Rob- 
inson was a student in Lane Seminary, of 
which Lyman Beecher, the father of Henry 
Ward Beecher, was principal. Mr. Robin- 
son, when not occupied with his studies, 
assisted James G. Birney in the work of 
editing his paper, The Philanthropist, the 
office of which was subsequently destroyed 
by amob. In 1850 Mr. Robinson became 
president of the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society and editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Bugle, which was published in Salem 
under the auspices of the above named 
society. At that time there were but three 
official anti-slavery papers in the United 
States. The other two were the Boston 
Liberator and the New York Anti-Slavery 
Standard, the former edited by William 
Lloyd Garrison, and the latter by David 
Lee Child and L, Maria Child. 

Mrs. Robinson was the mother of two 
daughters, the oldest born in 1838, and 
the youngest in 1841. The former died in 
1854, and the latter in 1863. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., AuaG. 10, 1897. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

All over the State, so far as reports have 
been received, women have voted in large 
numbers at the school elections. On 
July 26, there was a special election at 
College Point, Long Island, to decide 
upon a site for a new school building. 
For the first time in the history of the 
place the women cast their ballots, and 
by their numerous votes carried several 
desirable improvements. 

At the regular school elections, which 
took place last week, an unprecedented 
number of women appeared and took 
part in the proceedings at the meetings, 
and the next day exercised that right of 
suffrage for which it lras been asserted 
that they did not care. At Glenham, 
Dutchess County, there was much excite- 
ment overa proposition to cut down the 
salary of the principal of the school. The 
leading ladies of the place opposed this 
measure and took an active part in the 
effort to elect a trustee who would repre- 
sent their views, many of them soliciting 
votes, so that on the day of the election, 
the whole village was animated with the 
groups of women and men making their 
way to the polls. 

At Babylon the women voted in good 
numbers, and elected a desirable woman 
as a trustee. Throughout the Long Island 
counties a large vote was cast by women. 

For a few brief moments after receiving 
a letter from our active co-worker, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines, I had a hope that I 
might be eligible as a voter in Suffolk 
County. I own a cottage here, and as 
this portion of Fire Island is part of the 
town of Brookhaven, I thought I might 
be able to cross to the main land and 
really and truly, for once in my life, cast 
a ballot. But I was informed that I could 
not comply with all the requisites of an 
elector, as I am not an actual resident in 
the county for six months prior to the 
election as is required by the law of the 
State. So even this small measure of 
personal representation is denied to me. 

As a rule the women seem to have 
largely controlled the elections; but 
whether they have anywhere carried the 
day or not, they have shown that women 
do value the privilege of school suffrage. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 











Through buffet drawing room car, via 
historic Ticonderoga, Boston to Plattsburg 
daily, except Sunday, on the Fitchburg 
R. R. 8.00 A.M. train. Plattsburg is the 
vacation resort of President McKinley. 


Tue finest thoroughbreds in the land 
are entered for the Saratoga Races, insur- 
ing a first-class card at all times. The 
time card of the ‘‘Saratoga Limited,”’ via 
the Fitchburg R. R., should also be 
considered when arranging your trip. 





to the old house where she was born, and 





prosecute them, he says, makes sneaks 


Train leaves Boston at 9.00 A.M. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





A SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 





Morse Bros. P,-ops.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 




















NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Fitchburg Railroad has arranged 
so that tickets of their issue to Buffalo 
and return, account of the G. A. R. En- 
campment, will be good to return up to 
and including September 20th. 


Mrs. L. K. Burke is the one woman 
member of the committee of one hundred 
appointed by Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 
cisco, to draft a new municipal charter, 
and to nominate a board of freeholders. 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy is at Bristol Ferry, 
R. I., where she has built a charming 
summer home. She has given her place 
the Indian name of Winnetka, signifying 
‘*Pleasant Land.”’ 

The Women’s Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship of the United States will be played on 
the grounds of the Essex County Club. 
Manchester-by-the Sea, Mass., on Tues- 
day, August 24, and the three following 
days, under the rules of the United States 
Golf Association. 


A beautiful reproduction of the statue 
of Athena, which was recently remade 
from scattered parts, and is now recog- 
nized as a copy of Phidias’s statue on 
the Acropolis at Athens, is a striking 
feature of the cover design of The Out- 
look’s educational number for August. 
The curious story of the reconstruction 
of the statue is told in a brief article. 


The London Academy says of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant: 

She was a most tender and efficient 
nurse in sickness, as many a friend now 
mourning her can testify. Wonderfully 
dainty and womanly in all her ways, her 
sewing was a delight to see, and she could 
never tolerate the idea of machine-made 
clothes on babies or ladies. Her indig- 
nation was always aroused by cheap cloth- 
ing, and when she was shown or heard of 
any ‘“‘bargain’’ she fired up at once, call- 
ing the material “coarse and rough,’’ and 
the work either “abominably bad, or 
shamefully underpaid, and in either case 
not fit for any gentlewoman to wear.” 

In view of the present attempt in New 
York State to deprive women of school 
suffrage, it is interesting to know that on 
Monday, August 2, two women were 
elected to school offices by two different 
towns, the first district of Babylon making 
Mrs. James Cooper a trustee, and New 
Rochelle placing Mrs. M. E. Ferens on the 
Board of Education. Last year Mrs. C. H. 
Morgan defeated one of the most popular 
men in New Rochelle in a contest for a 
seat on the Board of Education, and this 
year Mrs. Ferens was so warmly support- 
ed that the three male candidates thought 
it useless to oppose her, and withdrew. 


On July 24 Miss Frances E. Willard 
went by invitation to what was formerly a 
part of the township of Dublin, N. H., to 
visit the old home of her great-grandfather, 
Rev. Elijah Willard, of Harvard, Mass., 
fifth in descent from Henry, a son of Major 
Simon Willard, one of the founders of 
Concord. The old home and church are 
practically intact. Miss Willard and Miss 
Gordon participated in the Christian En- 
deavor praise meeting in the historic old 
church, and placed water lilies (the em- 
blem of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union) on the grave of Rev. 
Elijah Willard, who died at the ripe age 
of eighty-eight, after serving as pastor for 
forty years. 








Boston University 


School of Medicine. 
ay 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 


ra) 
For information apply to... 
JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D, Registrar. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean. 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
sousre | Neatre. 
J. J. JAKONc ccccccccccccccescecees General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 16—ONE WEEK, 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


—IN—- 


A Fair Rebel. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 











College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Tlen and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in ’o5. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
perest regular college to the Boston City 


ae . 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D.° 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
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Uj 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists 
at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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TH’ FEE 0’ CONSCIENCE. 





I never b’lieved in worryin’ mach, but since 
Matildy died 
That's suthin haunts me, night and day, ’et 
wont be set aside. 
I try t’ be th’ man I wuz; an’ laugh, an’ talk, 
an’ joke; 
But hitched ahind each laugh an’ jest are 
feelin’s ’et kin choke. 
I’ve heerd a straight confession wuz a bles- 
sin’ to th’ soul, 
So now I’ve started out to talk, I’ll jest con- 
fess th’ whole. 


We sot alone, my pipe an’ I, upon the porch 
one night; 

An’ thar I see, or seemed t’ see, all in th’ 
fadin’ light, 

Some pas jest as nat’rul as an artist ever 
drew 


Et rose up ‘ith th’ curlin’ smoke, then faded 
out o’ view. 

I seemed t’ live ag’in the days I lived so 
long ago, 

As th’ pictur’s come an’ shifted, like a pan- 
oramic show. 


I see the bloomin’ girl I loved, an’ then the 
blushin’ bride, 

A lookin’ so contented like, a standin’ by 
my side; 

An’ as purty as a pictur’ in her speckled 
muslin gown— 

(Most folks owed ‘et Tildy wuz th’ purti- 
est girl in town). 

I see th’ look o’ confidence she gin me on 
that day, 

An’ seemed to hear th’ words ag’in ‘et then 
I heard her say. 


An’ then I see th’ lovin’ wife, a toilin’ day 


da 

Without the first unkindness or complainin’ 
in her way— 

Although it never beat agin’ my dull and 
callous heart 

‘Et summin’ up life’s kindly acts, I'd failed 
to do my part. 

An’ when our little humble nest hild im it 
more than two, 

I never Y “en that thar wuz double work 
to do. 


An’ then arose before my sight, four little 
bright-eyed boys, 

*Et allus come t’ ‘‘mother’’ with thar sor- 
rers an’ thar joys; 

An’ sometimes when I’d come in cross an’— 
’g’inst all reason—chide, 

They’d cuddle up whar ‘‘mother’’ stood an’ 
in her apron hide. 

I see ag’in her soft an’ mild appealin’ look 
to me. 

But when a man is half a brute, he’s bound 
t’ disagree! 


Somehow I never noticed as th’ swift years 
crept away 

How she was gittin’ pale, an’ sort o’ stiller 
ev'ry day ; 

For she allus kept on workin’— jest a diggin’ 
with her unght 

All through th’ blessed day-time hours, an’ 
far into the night, 

A washin’,or a bakin’, or a gittin’ of the 
meals, 

Or a mendin’ sagyee stockin’s all out at 
toes an’ heels. 


An’ finally appeared to view, a white face, 
strangely still! 

"Ith half-grown boys a sobbin’, an’ a room 
all dark an’ chill, 

An’ a pitcher full o’ laloes, restin’ on th’ 
kitchen stand, 

An’ a baskit full o’ mendin’ an’ some gar- 
ments she had planned, 

An’ th’ sympathizin’ neighbors that come 
kindly thockin’ in— 

As plain as ever shone th’ sun, I see it all 
ag’in! 


I ain’t yer sentimental kind, nor womanish, 
my friend; 

But I shall keep a thinkin’, allus thinkin’ to 
the end, 

That if I'd treated Tildy right, she might 
been livin’ still, 

Instead o’ sleepin’ yonder, over yonder on 
th’ hill. 

An’ my conscience is as full 0’ p’ints as any 
chestnut burr, 

Each time [ think about th’ years I lived 
along o’ her. 


Thar’s folks ’et die by accident, an’ others 
by disease ; 

An’ some, when love an’ hope, an’ strength, 
are filtered to th’ lees; 

An’ conscience is a feller you can’t coddle 
every day: 

An’ the fee o’ conscience, sometimes, is a 
mighty fee to ny 

I figgered up th’ business ina 
t’other night, 

That folks are first-class ciphers, ‘less they 
act ’bout squar’ an’ right! 

—(ood Housekeeping. 
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JIM’S BOUQUET. 


BY ADELIA M. HOYT. 


They stood on either side of the orchard 
fence, Kittie and Jim. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered country lad, she a typ- 
ical country maiden. Behind her lay the 
orchard of Grandpa Williams, and just 
beyond stvod the old-fashioned farm- 
house that had been Kittie’s home ever 
since her parents died and left her, a wee bit 
of a girl, to the care of her grandparents. 
On the other side stretched the green 
meadows belonging to Jim’s bachelor 
uncle, for whom Jim’s widowed mother 
kept house. As to the fence, it simply 
marked the boundary line separating the 
two farms, and had never been a barrier 
to the two young people, although in the 
present instance it was between them; 
for Kittie Williams and Jim Harvison had 
been constant companions ever since they 
could remember. 

By the same path they had gone to the 
little white schoolhouse in the valley, 
where they had learned the same lessons, 
often from the same book. As they grew 
older, he became her escort to singing 
schools, church socials, and all the festivi- 
ties of their rural neighborhced, and 
their elders, looking on, nodded as if to 
say—why not? So free and constant had 
been their intercourse that scarcely an 
event or association of either life was not 





somehow interwoven with the other. 
Like two clear mountain streams, they 
were flowing side by side, so near that 
the same lights and shadows were reflect- 
ed in them both. But just as these two 
streams seemed about to unite to forma 
single current, one took a sudden turn, 
leaving the old familiar channel for a new 
and broader one. 

The snag that caused the turning was 
just a letter from Willis Williams, Kittie’s 
uncle in the city. The rich banker, hav- 
ing married off his only daughter, and 
finding his home _ rather lonely, _be- 
thought him of his orphan niece. He 
promised, if she would come and live with 
him, to give her every educational advan- 
tage. And Kittie suddenly realized that 
it was for this she had been living these 
seventeen years; this had been  fore- 
shadowed in all her day-dreams, and 
without it her life would have been in- 
complete. 

After much talk, her grandparents re- 
luctantly consented, and the day was set 
early in September. Her trunk was 
packed, and on this last evening before 
her departure Kittie and Jim met by 
appointment at the old meeting place 
down in the orchard, 

There were so many things the girl 
wanted to say. She meant to thank Jim 
for all his kindness to her, and to urge 
him to become a good and useful man, 
besides much other sisterly advice. Jim, 
too, had something on his mind, but like 
all last interviews the time passed and 
neither said what he or she intended. 

The light faded out of the west, and 
the September twilight deepened. Long 
shadows crept in among the trees, while 
atimid new moon, low down on the hori- 
zon, cast sidelong glances at the couple 
from underneath the maple boughs. They 
talked of the last picnic, the apple crop, 
how soon the corn would be beyond the 
reach of frost, the need of rain for the fall 
pastures, and many like subjects, and then 
there was a pause. Kittie was just think- 
ing how best to begin, when Jim broke 
the silence with a deep sigh followed by 
the remark, ‘‘So you’re really goin’ away 
to-morrow?” ‘Yes,’ Kittie answered. 
Another sigh from Jim. Then the girl 
laid a little brown hand on the top board 
of the fence, and said, looking up half 
beseechingly, “Oh, Jim, don't look so 
blue. You make me ’most wish I wasn’t 
going, and you know it’s such a splendid 
chance. I mean to learn so much, and 
some day when I come back maybe you'll 
all be proud of me.”’ 

“Oh, I s’pose so,’”’ was the rather un- 
sympathetic response, ‘‘but pears to me 
you know a plenty now for a girl, and as 
to your comin’ back, t’aint at all likely 
you ever will, and if you do you'll be 
changed, much changed.’’ And the young 
fellow sighed dolefully. 

“Oh, Jim,’ Kittie’s voice was full of 
real distress. ‘‘You know I’ll never change 
that way, at least, not—not—’’ she 
hesitated, dropped her eyes, and poked 
the fence post vigorously with the toe of 
one shoe as she concluded primly, ‘‘I am 
sure I shallalways remember you, Jim.” 
A big, rough hand came down upon the 
little one lying on the fence, got all around 
it, and held it tight, while Jim leaned 
farther over, and asked earnestly, ‘‘I say, 
Kittie, we’ve known each other a good 
while, ha’nt we?” ‘Yes, Jim.” ‘‘We’ve 
quarreiled, but we’ve always made it up,” 
he went on, ‘‘and we’ve had lots of good 
times together.’”’ ‘Yes, Jim,’’ came the 
faint response. 

He continued, ‘‘But I ha’nt never said 
nothin’ special, now have 1?—though 
we've been good friends always—and you 
ha’nt neither.” 

“Oh, no, of course not, Jim; how very 
silly to think of such a thing,’ and Kittie 
laughed a little hysterical laugh, and tried 
to draw away her hand. But she did not 
succeed, and Jim continued, soberly, ‘1 
dun know ‘bout it’s bein’ silly. Maybe 
*tis and maybe ’tisn’t. If you'd stayed 
here right along, maybe—but —well, as 
I’s goin’ to say, I ha’nt never said nothin’ 
special, and [ ha’nt goin’ to now. If you 
ever come back there'll be lots of changes, 
I reckon, and I want you to go away as free 
—as—’’ he cast all around him for a fitting 
smile, but finding none, ended with 
another doleful sigh. 

The girl’s heart was beating very fast. 
She had always known that she liked Jim, 
now she knew that it was something more. 

Just then, if lie had said that ‘‘some- 
thing special’ of which he hinted, Kittie 
would, without doubt, have willingly 
renounced all her dreams of the future and 
been content to stay with Jim on the farm. 

But fortunately for them both, he said 
no more, and she, lifting up her head, 
said half tearfully, ‘*Thank you, Jim; you 
are very good to me, you have always 
been, and I shall never, never, never for- 
get you.’’ Their eyes met, and somehow 
they read each other’s hearts. 

Was it the soft September twilight that 
cast such a halo about their faces? or was 
it something from within? 





It was class day at one of our Western 
colleges. The exercises of the afternoon 
were over, and the students scattered in 
groups about the campus were discussing 
the programme. 

The senior flag floated proudly from the 
flag staff on top of the main college build- 
ing, despite the efforts of malicious juniors 
to drag it down. Noble forest trees, that 
had been spared when their companions 
were cleared away to make room for this 
temple of Minerva, cast a welcome shade 
acress the deep green of the velvety 
grass. To and fro trooped gay young 
people in their holiday attire, with here 
and there a grave professor unbending to 
join in the mirth. And over and around 
all were the blue sky, balmy air, and 
bright sunshine of a perfect June day. 

One group seemed more enthusiastic 
than the rest. The tall, graceful young 
woman in their midst had been the star 
of the afternoon, and was now very mod- 
estly, but with evident appreciation, re- 
ceiving the many compliments paid her. 

As she stood there in her dress of 
snowy white, her abundant black hair 
waving back from a face full of intellectual 
strength, and womanly sweetness, Kate 
Williams made a pleasing picture. 

So thought a stranger as he came slowly 
up the street, and pausing at the college 
entrance, addressed a group of freshmen 
standing near. His manner and appear- 
ance plainly bespoke the uncultured 
countryman, and the students eyed him 
critically, while one asked in a rather 
incredulous tone, “Did you say you 
wanted to find Miss Williams, Miss 
Kate Williams? there must be some mis- 
take.”’ But on being assured that was 
the name, he pointed out the young lady, 
and curious glances followed the stranger 
as he moved up the walk. 

‘*Miss Kate, some one wishes to speak 
with you.” 

The crowd parted, and Kittie and Jim 
looked ‘into each other’s faces after five 
years of separation. She knew him at 
once. That honest face and those blue 
laughing eyes could belong to no one else. 

There was the same awkward, half 
defiant manner that Jim always assumed 
in the presence of strangers. Kittie told 
herself that he had not changed in the 
least, yet she was glad to see him. 

She told him so, as she held out her 
hand, and her dark eyes spoke even more 
eloquently than her words. Then turning 
to those immediately around her, she 
presented him as an old friend, 

“You will come home with me,’’ she 
said. The crowd parted, and few dared 
even to stare, or look surprised, as the 
two passed out of the grounds together. 

“Tl wuz in the city, and just thought I'd 
hunt yu up, and see if yu’d remembered 
a feller like me,” Jim said as they walked 
along. Kate answered that she was very 
glad he did so. 

“My, but this is a perty place,’’ he 
said, looking round him. Then turning to 
his companion he remarked, ‘“‘Seems to me 
you've grown to match it. Sort of looked 
as if yu belonged here. Dun know as I'd 
huv known yu, but you did me,”’ he con- 
cluded with a queer sort of smile. ‘Yes, 
I think [ should have known you any- 
where,’’ was her reply. Jim had well 
expressed it, when he said that Kittie had 
grown to match hersurroundings. These 
five years had revealed wonderful possibili- 
ties in the simple country girl. 

The atmosphere into she had been 
transplanted had been like dew and sun- 
shine, and in it the flower of her nature 
had expanded, strong, pure and beautiful. 
She had drawn nourishment not only from 
books but a'so from life. In her uncle’s 
home she had every social advantage, and 
whether from early training, or something 
inhereptin herself, society had not spoiled 
her. 

Within a year after coming to the city, 
both her grandparents died, so that Kittie 
never returned to the farm. She and Jim 
had never corresponded. Kittie heard 
that Jim’s uncle married, and that Jim 
and his mother had moved away. That 
was all she knew. 

But the memory of that night in the 
orchard had remained, sweet and fragrant, 
like some flower pressed between the 
pages of a book. 

Many were the leaves of life she had 
turned since then, but somehow it had 
perfumed them all. She had thought lit- 
tle about their ever meeting again. In- 
deed, he had become more of an ideal than 
a real personage. But now the meeting 
had actually occurred. Here was Jim in 
flesh and blood; Jim, rough, uncultured, 
but as good as ever—what should she 
do with him? 

They sat in her uncle’s parlor, and 
talked of old times and of people they both 
knew. He asked her to sing, and she did 
so, choosing a simple song that seemed to 
please him. 

Once she caught him looking at her in 
a way that brought the color to her cheeks, 
but in a moment she was herself again, 
cool and composed. ‘Well, Miss Kittie,”’ 
Jim began presently--he used the old 
familiar name, prefixing the ‘‘Miss’’ with 


; 





a tone of great respect—‘'I s’pose yu’ve 
got a heap of edycation ; now I'd like to 
know what you mean to do with it? that 
is, if yu don’t mind tellin’.”’ 

“Certainly not,” Kittie answered. “I 
have just finished the college course, but 
that is only beginning, you know. I have 
chosen a profession, and expect to spend 
two years in the study of law, and then 
enter on my life’s work.” 

Jim whistled softly. ‘Well, now,” he 
said, ‘‘that sounds like business; sure yu 
ha’nt no notion goin’ into partnership 
with any of these fine lookin’ chaps round 
here?’’ ‘None whatever,’’ she answered. 
‘*Look here, Miss Kittie,’ Jim said, grow- 
ing very earnest, ‘I always felt somehow 
as if you and me wuz jest made for each 
other. You liked me once, I know, and 
I—well, | thought a sight of you, and I 
ha’nt changed my mind one bit; but I 
reckon there ain’t no show fur the likes 
of me long side of law and them things; 
now say, is there, Miss Kittie?” 

Some girls might have langhed at his 
blunt way of putting it, but not Kate Wil- 
liams, She saw the wistful look in his 
eyes, and knew that he was in earnest. 
Besides, his words touched a responsive 
chord in her own heart. The love that 
had lain silent so long found voice and 
pleaded Jim’s cause. 

After all, was there anything better in 
life than love? There were so few true 
hearts—ought she to refuse this one? 

But only for a moment did she hesitate, 
then another voice whispered, ‘‘No, you 
would not be true to him, nor to yourself. 
Even though you love him, for love alone 
never made lasting happiness; there must 
be sympathy and congeniality.’’ And Kit- 
tie answered with gentle firmness, ‘‘Yes, 
I did like you once, and I have never found 
any man I liked better, but I couldn’t 
marry you now, it wouldn't be right. 

‘*Education does makea difference. It 
is not that lam any better than you, but 
so much has come into my life of which 
you know nothing. We could not enjoy 
the same things, and might soon tire of 
each other. I believe many married peo- 
ple are unhappy just for this reason, they 
have little in common and must live most 
of their lives apart. Oh, my friend, how 
often I have wished for you to have the 
same advantages that I have enjoyed; you 
would have improved them so well. Per- 
haps itis not too late even new. Many 
young men of my acquaintance have 
worked their way through college, who 
hadn’t half your energy and ability. Will 
you not try it?” 

The girl had spoken rapidly and with 
much earnestness, and when she finished, 
James Harvison was standing in front of 
her, looking eagerly into her face. ‘And 
if | should, what then?”’ he asked, ‘‘would 
there be any chance for me then, Miss 
Kittie?”’ 

“Oh, 1 didn’t mean, I—I wasn’t urging 
you for that,” stammered Kittie in con- 
fusion. ‘‘l know that,’ replied the young 
man, ‘ but I want your answer.’’ ‘Why, 
as to that,’’ said Kittie, ‘‘you know you 
might change your mind by that time, 
but your education would be its own re- 
ward, and I wish you would try.”’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Kittie,’ Jim said, “I 
shall take your advice. Who knows but 
I shall turn out a lawyer, too? At any 
rate you will hear from me again. Good- 
by.”’ And before Kittie realized it, Jim 
was gone, 

The next morning dawned warm and 
close, as all commencement days are sure 
to be. The college auditorium was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
speaker was a man of considerable emi- 
nence, but his scholarly address received 
little more than passive attention. At its 
close he was heartily applauded, and then 
a flutter of genuine interest swept over 
the audience, as the heads of the various 
departments brought forward their grad- 
uates and presented them to the president 
to receive their diplomas. 

Then from all parts of the room came 
numerous floral offerings, besides books 
and other tokens of friendship. Many of 
these found their way to where Kate Wil- 
liams sat, and among them was one that 
attracted special attention. It was a 
large bouquet. 

Most of those who saw it only thought 
it beautiful and striking without knowing 
why. A few, with more artistic sense, 
perceived that it was a rare combination 
of the old and the new. There were the 
old-fashioned flowers such as grew in 
Grandma Williams’ garden, side by side 
with the rarest products of the florist’s 
art. There were bright bollyhocks and 
geraniums and costly roses, wood violets 
and German pansies, feathery larkspur, 
golden marigolds, and rich carnations, 
delicate wild blossoms of all kinds, and 
sweet strange flowers. The effect of the 
whole was charming beyond description. 
A card attached bore the name of James 
Harvison, written in a bold, clear hand. 
‘Dear old Jim,’’ Kittie said to herself, 
‘*How nice of him to remind me thus of 
my old home while not forgetting the 
new.”’ 





~ “I wonder if he really thought of that?” 

She meant to express her appreciation, 
but when the audience dispersed, Jim was 
nowhere to be seen, and Kittie walked 
home a little perplexed. On the table in 
her room she found a large envelope 
lying addressed to herself in the same 
bold hand writing. 

She tore it open hastily; but was again 
disappointed. What she saw was a pro 
gramme of commencement exercises, the 
following week, at a college s me fifty 
iniles distant. ‘‘Who could have sent me 
this?’’ she said as she turned it over and 
glanced at the list of graduates. Then 
she sank speechless inte the nearest chair, 
for the first name on the list was that of 
James Harvison. 

Could there be another by that name? 
No, she was sure there was not. Pres. 
ently she picked up the envelope that had 
fallen to the floor, and a letter fell out, 
She opened it and read: 

My Dear Miss Kittie: 

I hope you will forgive the part that I 
have played for the sake of old times, and 
the purpose I had in view. 

I too have been in college for the past 
four years and next week shall graduate 
with honors. I have kept watch of you 
all the time. Sometimes it has been hard 
to keep silence, but I had determined to 
do it. Lcame to you yesterday, to learn 
whether or not my old time friend had 
been entirely supplanted by the brilliant 
college graduate. To serve my purpose 
better, | assumed as nearly as possible 
the manner and appearance of the country 
Jim you left five years ago. I thought if 
you had forgotten me, or were ashamed to 
take me by the hand in the presence of 
your associates, just because you thought 
me less cultured than they, then I should 
know that you had wholly changed, and 
I would go away and treasure the memory 
of my little schoolmate as of some one 
dead and gone. 

Well, you know the result. I found 
you changed, yes; but only as flowers 
change from bud to blossom. 

In the bouquet that I sent you this 
morning I have tried to symbolize this 
change. The girl has grown into a woman, 
retaining all the simple, natural graces of 
mind and heart, while adding to them 
those that come from culture, study and 
experience. 

I do not think we ever change radically, 
we only grow. 

Your cordial welcome gave me courage. 
Perhaps I risked a good deal in saying 
what I did to you, but your answer 
showed your common sense, and I admire 
you for it; however, I shall not accept it 
as final. 

But for the present I only ask to meet 
you on equal ground and let you see what 
changes time has wrought in me. 

Strange as it may seem, I too had 
already chosen the law for my profession. 
I am obliged to leave the city by an early 
train, but shall see you soon. ‘Till then I 
am, yours truly, 3. 


The rest of our story is quickly told. 
Kate and James were classmates for two 
years in the law school, and when admitted 
ta the bar and ready for business decided 
to form a partnership, and the firm goes 
by the name of **Harvison & Harvison.” 

For James Harvison has grown broad- 
minded in many ways, and no longer 
thinks that a girl needs less education 
than a boy, for as he said to his wife the 
other day, ‘‘The world needs just such 
women as you, with courage, heart, and 
brain to defend the right and plead for 
justice without losing one jot of their 
Womanliness—women who will not change 
their sphere but only broaden it.” 

Among Kittie’s choicest treasures, kept 
sacredly apart from law documents and 
the like, is a picture made by an artist 
friend. Itis in natural colors, and faith- 
fully represents Jim’s bouquet. 


Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months-- Impure Blood Causes 
Creat Suffering--How Relief 
Came-- Better than Ever Before. 


*‘T have been in poor health owing to 
impure blood, weak stomach, biliousnes3 
and sick headaches, ever since I was a 
child eight years old. I have suffered 
everything for the past 14 years. I got so 
low that_I could not help myself for three 
months, and was pale and thin. My 
neighbors did not expect me to tive 
through the winter. I asked my doctor 
if I could take Ilood’s Sarsaparilla and he 
said that I could take as much of it as I 
liked. I very soon found it helped me 
very much. I continued its use until 
I had taken six bottles, and at that time I 
looked better than I ever did since I can 
remember. I shall never be without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as longas I can get it. 
It he!ped me more than any other medi- 
cine that I have ever taken. I advise any- 
one who is in poor health to try this 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Iowe my life to this medicine.” ELIzA 
A. Rumritti, Box 1178, Claremont, N. H. 

Alldruggists. $1; six for 85. Getonly Hood's. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mas 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” [** 








Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
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WOMEN’S COUNCIL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In London, July 19, a meeting of repre- 
sentative women was held at the Women’s 
Institute, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park 
to consider the formation of a 
National Council of Women for Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Countess of 
Aberdeen presided, and the cumpany in- 
cluded the Countess of Warwick, Countess 
de Hozendorf, Dowager Countess of Aber- 
deen, Lady Balfour, Lady Tweedmouth, 
Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. W. Philipps (founder 
of the Women’s Institute), Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith, Lady H. Somerset, Mrs. D. A. 
Thomas, Madame Michaelis, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie, Mrs. Devenish Meares, Mrs. 
Cowen, Mrs. Boulnois, Mrs. Rawlinson, 
Miss Goold, Mrs. Jack Johnson, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, etc. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, in opening 
the proceedings, said this was an age of 
federations; and women ought not to 
allow themselves to be outside such or- 
ganizations, There was not much diffi- 
culty about the establishing of a National 
Councii of Women for Great Britain and 
Ireland. By such a Council, which meant 
union amongst themselves, they would 
increase their strength and their power of 
influencing for good. One common ground 
was first laid down, that there should be 
no political or party questions introduced. 
In 1888 the first International Council of 
Women was held in Washington, and 
there was formed the National Council of 
Women of the United States. In 1893, 
when she went with Lord Aberdeen to 
Canada, she found a National Coun- 
cil of Women in formation, and the good 
which had resulted from the spread of 
the Councils was very marked, There 
was not any special propaganda laid down, 
but their work was dominated by the 
wants of society, by law and by custom. 
In Canada the Roman Catholics worked 
with the Protestant ladies, and prejudices 
had been broken down, the minds of 
workers widened, and a good deal of 
work accomplished which otherwise 
would have been left undone. In the 
seven Provinces of Canada the school laws 
differed, so the Council had to operate 
differently in each Province. In two 
Provinces the Council had secured the 
appointment of women as sanitary in- 
spectors; manual instruction had been 
introduced in the schools through the 
influence of the Council; sewing was now 
taught, which was not formerly the case. 
Women had been elected as trustees of 
schools, and attention paid to the laws 
for the protection of women and children. 
They had also fostered the spread of pure 
literature, and the questions now before 
the Councils were emigration and the 
establishment of a Victorian Order of 
Nurses, Similar Councils were about to 
be formed in Germany and France. There 
was a desire expressed of holding Inter- 
national Councils in different countries 
once in five years, and at the last Inter- 
national Council in Chicago a resolution 
was adopted to hold their next Council at 
London in 1898. As to the first formation 
of a Council in England, the work has 
been kindly undertaken by the Council of 
the Woman’s Institute, and to them she 
believed they would soon owe the forma- 
tion of a National Council for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke proposed the first 
resolution: ‘‘That it is desirable that a 
National Council of Women for Great 
Britain and Ireland be formed, and this 
meeting recommends the formation of a 
Provisional Committee to assist in estab- 
lishing a National Council, and invites the 
governing body of the Women’s Institute, 
and the Executive of the National Union 
of Women Workers (or in the event of 
either of these bodies, or any thereof, not 
desiring to serve, then of such members 
of both committees as may consent), to 
form such Provisional Committee, with 
power to add to their number.’’ She said 
she hoped that the Council would keep 
as strictly as possible to the idea that no 
difference of creed, politics, social posi- 
tion, or even color, should prevail amongst 
the societies forming alliance with the 
Council. 

Lady H. Munro Fergusson seconded the 
motion. 


Corner, 





Mrs. Creighton moved as an amendment 
that a committee be formed to consult 
with the National Union of Women Work- 
eis, and discover whether an arrangement 
could be made according to which the 
National Union of Women Workers should 
act as National Councils for Great Britain 
and Lreland. 

Lady Battersea seconded the amend- 
ment, which was adopted. 

Mrs. Bunting moved, that the composi- 
tion of the new Council be four ladies to 
represent the National Union of Women 
Workers, four by the Women’s Institute, 
and four by the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Frau Bicher Brehm (Germany) seconded 
the motion, which was adopted. 
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FARM COLONIES OF SALVATION ARMY. 


Commander F. de L. Booth ‘Tucker, in 
the August Forum, says: 


Within the brief space of six years there 
have sprung intoexistence, mushroom like, 
some four hundred institutions, dotted 
like lighthouses along the dreary wreck- 
bestrewn shores of pauperdom, each sup- 
plied with such life-saving apparatus as 
enables them collectively to drag daily 
from the, alas! myriads of sinking souls 
no fewer than ten thousand at atime.... 

In places where the work has been long- 
est established, the proportion is still 
greater. In the city of London, for in- 
stance, we sheltered last year a daily aver- 
age of more than tive thousand people, at 
a cost of $493,000. ... The minimum 
cost of supporting criminals and paupers 
in public institutions is about $2 a week 
for tood alone, besides all the expenses of 
buildings and supervision. In some jails 
the contract rate for feeding prisoners is 
thirty-five cents a day, exclusive of all 
other expenses. Now, in the Salvation 
Army we are able to reduce the entire 
expenses to an average of about twenty- 
tive cents a day for food, clothing, rental, 
and supervision, including the least self- 
supporting of our institutions—such as 
Children’s Homes, and Homes for Fallen 
Women and Ex-Criminals. .. . 

Time was when a man was thought to 
be worth more than a sheep; now he is 
valued at less than a California ground- 
squirrel ; inasmuch as we can neither 
poison him, eat him, nor sell his skin! 
This cannot be good economy, philosophy, 
statesmanship, or Christianity. Some- 
thing must be wrong somewhere. .. . 

The statesman or philanthropist who 
will write his name on the grateful memo- 
ries of posterity will be the one who 
proves, that even for this world—to say 
nothing of the next—it is more profitable 
to plant a human being in the soil than to 
grow a potato or a beet; that a flesh-and- 
blood dollar is worth more than either a 
gold or silver one; that the machinery of 
willing hands and thinking brains and ten- 
der heart is worth more than the most 
wonderful discoveries of science; that the 
measure of a nation’s prosperity is the 
happiness of its poor; and that the re- 
moval of pauperism is the true measure 
of the success of its Christian states- 
manship. 








THE PUBLIC GARDENS OF CALCUTTA. 

It is one of the great sights of Calcutta 
to visit the two public gardens. One con- 
tains a fernery in which there is a remark- 
able display of the choicest specimens of 
fern life. In another retreat is found a 
collection of orchids that intensely interest 
the lovers of that form of plant life, while 
along every walk, and lining every drive- 
way, there are rare flowers and broad- 
leaved palms and a large variety of trees 
and shrubs that reach their perfection 
under the genial influences ofa tropical 
climate. 

The lawn in the Calcutta park is excel- 
lently preserved; the soft, velvety spread 
of rich green is very attractive and lends 
an indescribable charm to the scene. One 
matter always attracted my attention 
whenever the parks were visited:—the 
great size of the trees. It was not so 
much their height but their wide-spread- 
ing branches that seemed impressive. 
You have all heard of the great banyan 
tree, Ficus Indica, of Calcutta. It stands 
in the public garden, on the banks of the 
river Hoogly. This tree is supposed to be 
the largest of the kind in the world. The 
wide-spreading branches of the trees of 
this class are supported by feelers drop- 
ping from the under side of the branches 
and reaching the earth, where they take 
rootand act as supports to the branch, 
thus aiding it to shoot farther out from 


! 
| the main trunk. The tree thus becomes | 


| risen, come to perfection, and wasted away 
| at its very base! 
| be, there was the tree with its spreading 





firmly rooted to the earth and is able to 
withstand the terrific wind storms that 
would otherwise tear it from the ground 
or completely wreck it. This grand old 
tree has attained to the dignity of one of 
the wonders of the vegetable world. 
When I visited this park and approached 
the tree, I could but acknowledge a feeling 
of awe and wonder. There stood the 
venerable old tree that had defied the ele- 
ments for many long centuries. Could it 
but speak, what a tale it would have of 
passing years, the rise and fall of nations, 
of trees and plants and flowers that have 


However all that may 


branches and dense foliage. The supports 
of these branches appeared like colon- 
nades, The grass underneath was worn 
off by the tread of many feet. The native 
gardener who was with us said it fre- 
quently happened that three large picnic 
parties would spread their lunches under 
the tree, at the same time, without in the 
least interfering with each other.—Vick’s 
Magazine for August. 
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WOMEN AS INSPECTORS. 





The women who have been appointed 
by the Board of Education in New York 
City as chairmen of the Board of Inspec- 
tors are: Mrs. Matilda Martin, Third Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Henrietta Neylan, First Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Phyllis Leveridge, Fifth Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Minnie D. Louis, Nineteenth 
District; Mrs. Clara M. Williams, Twenty- 
fourth District; Mrs. T. J. Rush, Thirty- 
third District. Of the 174 inspectors, 44 
are women. 
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DINOSAURS FOUND IN WYOMING. 

An expedition, sent May | to Wyoming 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory to search for fossils of extinct rep- 
tiles, has unearthed specimens which will 
enrich the scientific treasures of .that in- 
stitution. Dr. J. L. Wortmanand Barnum 
Brown are in charge of the expedition, 
The work of excavation has been near 
Laramie City. It has been more success- 
ful than was expected. ‘The principal 
work of the members of the expedition 
has been to unearth fossils of dinosaurs, or 
extinct lizards, which existed inthe Meso- 
zoic age. 

Dr. Wortman and Mr. Brown have found 
two gigantic dinosaurs, each about fifty 
feet long. They lived about 2,500,000 
years ago. One fossil has been exposed, 
and will be ready soon for shipment, The 
other is being exposed. It is expected 
that a carload of specimens will arrive 
soon. 

The American Museum of Natural Iis- 
tory has not had any dinosaurs. The find 
of this expedition, therefore, causes con- 
siderable satisfaction to the museum au- 
thorities. The only other collections of 
dinosaurs in this country which amount 
to anything are those of Professor Marsh 
of Yale University, and the late Professor 
E. D. Cope, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 








YOU AND YOUR GRANDFATHER 
Are removed from each other by a span 
of many years. He travelled in a slow 
going stage-coach, while you take the 
lightning express or the electric car. 
When he was sick he was treated by old- 
fashioned methods and given old-fash- 
ioned medicines, but you demand modern 
ideas in medicines as well as in every- 
thing else. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
medicine of to-day. It is prepared by 
modern methods, and to its preparation 
are brought the skill and knowledge of 
modern science. Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts 
promptly upon the blood, and by making 
pure, rich blood it cures disease and es- 
tablishes good health. 
a 


TurouGu the Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence has long been a famous tourist 
route, but the trip has been an expensive 
one. This matter of expense has been 
obviated by the Fitchburg R. R., G. A. R. 
trip to Buffalo, via Hoosac Tunnel Route, 
returning via Niagara Falls, the Thousand 
Islands, and the St. Lawrence River Rapids 
to Montreal, and direct line to Boston, at 
rate of only $20.25. For details address 
J. R. Watson, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 











P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Singie Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to —-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
_A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
igpasee. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











Homemade B onbons 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints oy “ “ “ 
Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams. 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


fashioned molasses candy. 

peanut candy. 

crisps. 

candy. 

caramels. 

fudges (Genesee chocolates). 














MATZOON. 
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Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





THE eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


_“‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N- FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
— rs.) ‘I. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“Il am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. 1 am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD. 
527 Beacon St. 


“*The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


=a=m=—yY TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNREL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Lapa a p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.59 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M. ; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. a 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Cansonay Ptsort, Boston where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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_ STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON, 8, C., AuG. 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The president of The Era makes her 
most graceful bow before your readers, 
and begs to talk a little more of her be 

loved club. 

On the 30th ult. we had a glorious meet- 
ing, which every one enjoyed. To what 
might be called our central council we 
have added an Inquiry Annex, intended 
for those ladies who, not being exactly | 
“up” in equal rights doctrine, and there- 
fore not prepared to subscribe to its 
tenets, yet honestly desire to become con 
versant with the arguments in its favor. 
One bright, sensible young girl, who had | 
come as a guest, expressed herself as | 
delighted with the proceedings, and de- | 
sired tobe put upon record as ‘“‘The An 
nex.’”’ I do not think she will long enjoy 
that distinction, as the signs of promise 
are to the effect that by the close of the 
next meeting she will be only one of the 
annexed. 

At the recent meeting, among other 
pleasant duties, it devolved upon the 
Chair, acting for the absent donor, to 
make a presentation of “A Tower in the 
Desert,’’ written by the valiant head of 
the suffrage movement in South Carolina. 
On the fly-leaf was inscribed, ‘*To the 
Era, with love and best wishes of the 
author, Virginia D. Young.” When this 
inscription was read aloud, the room 
seemed suddenly to blossom into a field of 
waving lilies—the effect of the Chau- 
tauqua salute, a method of applause which 
we have adopted as more suitable to the 
climate than the greater exertion of hand- 
clapping! But this did not satisfy one 
enthusiastic member, who, rising, ad- 
dressed the Chair with the remark that 
‘twe had not made noise enough;’’ where- 
upon she proposed three cheers and a 
tiger—not a blind one, such as the State is 
noted for—but a good, big, roaring tiger! 
And immediately the welkin rang! 

Just a word here about “A Tower in 
the Desert.’’ I verily believe that only a 
South Carolinian can really appreciate 
Mrs. Young’s book. In its character- 
work and dialect it is absolutely true to 
life, and in the presentation of certain 
phases of moral questions, as they show 
themselves hereabouts, it is just, with a 
tincture of mercy. A dozen ‘‘Gabe Nutts” 
and ‘Job Peffergills’’ could probably be 
named in as many minutes. Peffergill 
peres (no pun intended) are as p-entiful 
as blackberries in June. Duplicates of 
the dusky custodian of the Peffergill 
ménage are, like the poor, always with us. 
And so with the other characters. To 
appreciate the full force contained in the 
description of Sylvia Tremaine, quelling, 
by the power of a pure woman’s glance, 
the savage beasts glaring through the eyes 
of those ignora t brutes, one must have 
known of just such cases, as some of us 
have. All in all, my advice is: if you 
want real dialect, genuine negro char- 
acter sketching, don’t go for it to the 
dialect stories of some Eastern tourist 
who has spent the whole of three long 
weeks among us, but just order Mrs. 
Young’s book, and depend upon it, you 
will get the real thing—and double your 
money’s worth! 

Mrs. Young and your correspondent, 
not to mention every member of The Era, 
are working as hard as ever they can 
toward a convention here in the fall. 
Will not the National American W. S. A. 
give a glance us-ward and “lend a hand’’? 

I should like to tell you of The Era 
plans for winter work; of the classes we 
propose forming, like the Professional 
Woman's League of New York City; of— 
“but that,’ in the words of our friend 
Mr. Kipling, ‘‘is quite another story.” 

CLAUDIA THARIN, 
Sec. So. Car. E. R. A. 
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MAINE. 


HAMPDEN CorNER, ME., AUG. 5, 1897. 

The beautiful residence of Mrs. Soph- 
ronia Snow was open on Wednesday 
P. M., Aug. 4, under the auspices of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, and an 
informal reception was given to Mrs. H. 
C. Beedy, corresponding secretary State 
W.S. A. The rooms were well filled by 
an appreciative audience of ladies. 

Mrs. Beedy, in her remarks, touched 
upon the value of organization among 
women. Men have been organizing 
for generations, and leaving women out. 
She believes that men and women should 
stand exactly upon the same civil, as they 
do upon the same moral plane. Equal 
rights for all, and no obstacle in the task 
of winning equality with men! 

The influence of women is needed to 
secure the perpetuity of American institu- 
tions. Mrs. Beedy urged upon the women 
of Maine the necessity of beginning our 
campaign now, to arouse public sentiment 
on school suffrage for women, and on the 
appointment of women upon the boards 
of all reformatories, and in securing police 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





beens 








matrons in institutions wherein girls or 
women are inmates. Mrs. Beedy was 
listened to with close attention, and all 
expressed their pleasure at having heard 
this talented and Christian woman. 
Delicious cake and ice-cream were 
served to the large audience. The occa- 
sion will long be remembered, and will 
be an inspiration to usin our work. S. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


The women of Washingtonville, N. J., 
voted at the school meeting, recently, 
with surprising results. Washingtonville 
is a part of the school district of North 
Plainfield. There were two factions, one 
desiring a larger schoolhouse, and the 
other preferring to retain the present 
inadequate accommodations, Constable 
George Stewart was the leader of the lat- 
ter party. At the meeting he expected to 
have a majority with him. The opposi- 
tion surprised him by bringing their 
wives. The law provides that women 
may vote on school appropriations, and a 
site for a new school was voted, worth 
$1,000, and it was decided to build a 
structure costing $2,000. Stewart and his 
friends were unable to bring in voters 
enough to defeat this action. Another 
meeting will be held, at which the vote 
may be reconsidered. It is reported that 
every womay in the district will be on 
hand to vote. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


RONDELL, Brown Co., 8. D., | 
Ava. 2, 1897. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Anna Simonds has just organized 
an Equal Suffrage Club in this place, and 
she has referred me to you for literature. 
Our W. C. T. U. holds mothers’ meetings, 
and as some of the German women attend 
whose husbands are bitter opponents of 
the ballot for women, I would like some- 
thing to distribute to these wives, which 
might have influence for good on their 
husbands. Please inform me also as to 
what is needed for general distribution 
which will be most helpful for our cause. 
I would like a catalogue if you have them. 

(Mrs.) W. U. SrronG, 
Supt. of Literature. 








LADY ISABEL BURTON. 





“The Romance of Lady Isabel Burton” 
is the story of her life, told in part by 
herself and in part by W. H. Wilkins, her 
literary executor. This woman deserves 
perpetual remembrance and respect of all, 
and especially of all women, for having 
refused thirty thousand dollars from pub- 
lishers for an elaborate literal translation, 
made by her husband, Sir Richard Burton, 
of a notorious compilation of Oriental 
stories, entitled ‘*The Scented Garden.”’ 
These stories are many of them grossly 
indecent. Burton justified his literal and 
unabridged translation of them, as he had 
previously done in making a similar trans- 
lation of the “The Arabian Nights Enter 
tainment,”’ on the plea of ‘scholarship,’ 
liberality, historical accuracy, ete. When 
he died he bequeathed this labor of a 
lifetime to his wife, with a request for its 
publication. Instead of which, she burned 
it. Her husband had said of it: “I am 
afraid it will make a great row in Eng- 
land, because ‘Ihe Arabian Nights’ was a 
baby tale in comparison to this.’? She 
did not fear the ‘trow.’’ She was not a 
weak woman. She had the courage to 
turn her back, in the sorely straitened 
circumstances of her widowhood, upon 
the siz thousand guineas that were offered 
to her for the manuscript. And she 
had the courage also to see that, no mat- 
ter what the scholars might tell her, there 
would be twenty impure readers of ‘The 
Scented Garden’’ for one who perused it 
in the dry light of wisdom, and she seems 
to have had the intuition—which is not 
half so narrow as it looks—that even the 
wise men could rub along without those 
two stout volumes of classically edited 
sewage. “Out of fifteen hundred men,” 
she mused, ‘‘fifteen will probably read it 


’ 





| 
| 





in the spirit of science in which it was 
written; the other fourteen hundred and 


eighty-five will read it for filth’s sake, and | 


pass it to their friends, and the harm 
done may be incalculable.” 

This is true wisdom —though Lady 
Burton probably erred on the side of 
generosity in her proportion of scientific 
readers. Belief in the innocence of man 
is a beautiful thing, but one does not need 
to be blind. Lady Burton knew human 
nature, and burned the translation of ‘*The 
Scented Garden”’ with her eyes wide open. 
They never had a nobler light in them 
than when they guided her to the com- 
mission of this act of “vandalism.’”’ She 
incurred the enmity of thousands, of 
course, but she won the admiration of 
thousands more, for she did what in her 
lay to lessen the stream of ignoble curi- 


osity—and worse—that flows through the | 


civilized world. That is no small epitaph. 
It lends a most attractive touch to her 
biography. 

Lady Burton’s book is naturally much 
a life of her husband. As a reviewer of 
the book in the New York Tribune ob- 
serves: 


Sir Richard Burton was a very remark- 
able man and had a career of peculiar 
picturesqueness. He added to our geo- 
graphical and ethnographical knowledge, 
he wrote useful books of travel, and his 
masterpiece, the translation from ‘The 
Arabian Nights,” will keep his name alive 
among scholars. But he was a black 
sheep from the beginning. In India he 
got into trouble with his regimental su- 
periors. Later, his experience in the con- 
sular service showed him equally ‘‘diffi- 
cult.”” He was recalled from Damascus, 
the best post he ever had, because his 
arbitrary ways made him unpopular there. 
He wanted the consulate at Tangier, but 
the case against him was well put by the 
Minister, who wrote in a friendly way to 
Lady Burton: ‘We don’t want to annex 
Morocco, and we know that you two 
would be Emperor and Empress in about 
six months,” 

The present volumes do little to make 
the “‘Emperor”’ more conciliating than he 
has hitherto appeared. The ‘*Empress’”’ 
they paint at full length, throwing new 
light upon her character. Two passages 
in the biography are of special signifi- 
cance. The first deals with the forecast- 
ing of Isabel Arundel’s marriage, by a 
gypsy of the English tribe of Burton. 
‘You will cross the sea,’’ ran this Ro- 
many’s horoscope, ‘and be in the same 
town with your Destiny and know it not. 
Every obstacle will rise up against you, 
and such a combination of circumstances 
that it will require all your courage, 
energy, and intelligence to meet them. 
Your life will be like one swimming 
against big waves, but God will be with 
you, so you will always win. You will 
fix your eye on your polar star, and you 
will go for that without looking right or 
left. You will bear the name of our tribe, 
and be right proud of it.’”’ ‘There is more 
of this singular forecast. All of it came 
true. In one detail it paints Lady Bur- 
ton’s character to the life. ‘You will fix 
your eye on your polar star, and you will 
go for that without looking right or left.”’ 
These two thick volumes are a confirma- 
tion of this text. They are the story of 
an overwhelming passion. Burton him- 
self loved his wife unmistakably in his 
silent, curious, even enigmatic way, but 
it dves not appear that he ever had for 
her the tremendous feeling that she had 
for him. She gave up her life to him, 
worked, waited, obeyed, fulfilled, in fact, 
every item of the list of wifely duties she 
wrote out for her guidance before she 
eloped with her knight, and this biog- 
raphy is really well named. There is 
something undeniably romantic about her 
complete surrender to the gipsy-like man 
of genius whom she worshipped even be- 
fore they met—as the Romany had proph- 
esied—in Boulogne, across the Channel. 

If you find Miss Stisted convincing, you 
will believe that Lady Burton was at the 
bottom of her husband's recall from Da- 
mascus, that she had him ‘tkidnapped”’ 
into the Roman Catholic Church as he drew 
his last breath, and that finally she com- 
mitted a heinous crime, unworthy in the 
last degree of a scholar like Burton, in 
consigning his translation of ‘ The 
Scented Garden’”’ to the flames. But it 
must be admitted that Mr. Wilkins draws 
up a tolerably final refutation of Miss 
Stisted’s charges. The recall from Da. 
mascus he clearly shows was, as indicated 
above, the fruit of Burton’s own misman- 
agement. The question of Burton's atti- 
tude toward Catholicism is also presented 
in a light confirmatory of Lady Burton 
and disastrous to Miss Stisted’s case, and 
the former’s version is indeed fortified by 
a certificate signed last January by Pietro 
Martelafii, the priest who administered 
extreme unction to the dying man. The 
priest is still living in Trieste. What he 
is willing to aver over his own signature 
ought to be enough to satisfy anybody, 
and he is all for Lady Burton's side of the 
story. Finally there is the question of 
“The Scented Garden.’ Here we ven- 
ture to assert that Lady Burton deserves 
well of every honorable man and woman. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY spends his vaca- 
tion at the Bluff Point Hotel, Plattsburg, 
this year. This is one of the most 
attractive resorts in Northern New York, 
and thanks to the Fitchburg R. R. new 
line, one of the easiest of access. 


THE races are on at Saratoga for the 
first time in three years. The ‘Saratoga 
Limited” leaves the Union Station, Boston, 
at 9.00 A.M., via the Fitchburg R. R., and 
is the only way to go. 





HEALTH! 


REST! 











The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P., Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 
J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 











A DELIGHTFUL SAIL. 


To the health and pleasure seeker there 
is not a harbor and ocean sail more di- 
versified and beautiful than a trip to old 
Gloucester. ‘The scenery along the North 
Shore presents a panorama of peerless 
beauty. Itisa favorite trip with residents 
of Boston and vicinity, and to visitors 
from abroad it offers inducements of very 
great interest. The views of Nahant, 
Marblehead, Beverly, Manchester-by-the 
Sea, Magnolia, Norman's Woe, and the 
rocky shore, combined with the cool and 
invigorating breezes, are sufficient to ac- 
count for the permanent popularity of this 
sail, while the two hours spent in Glouces- 
ter itself give ample opportunity for varied 
enjoyment. The new steamer Cape Ann 
leaves the north side of Central Wharf 
daily at 10 o’clock, and Sundays at 10.15, 
arriving in Boston on the return in the 
latter part of the afternoon. 

The best and most careful management 
characterizes the line, of which Mr. E. L. 
Merchant is theagent. Passengers on the 
Cape Ann always remember with pleasure 
the courteous Captain Henry M. Godfrey 
and the first officer, who take pride in 


telling passengers that all their subor- | 


dinate officers are total abstainers from 
intoxicating liquors. The steward, Mr. 
Herbert Lane, who has ‘een with the 
Company for more than a dozen years, 
looks after the ladies, with whom he is 
justly popular, on account of his polite 
and accommodating disposition. 
valuable information, especially to stran- 
gers, about every place along the coast. A 
good band of music also enlivens the trip 
every day. 


The unprecedented patronage of the 


He vives | 


Boston and Gloucester 





past month plainly attests the fact that | 


this unrivalled ocean trip for the small 
sum of 75 cents, to Gloucester and return, 
continues to win popular favor. 





New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


ooo 


This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music ip 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,'’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 
eeoeoe 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STtonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

















Trout fishing around the spring holes 
was never better than it is this year. The 
spring holes are in the Adirondacks’ and 
the Fitchburg R. R. is the best line to 
them. 


Fircusure R, R. tickets to Buffalo and 
return, account of the G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment, include free side trip to Saratoga. 
The rate is only one fare for the round 
trip. 

PHYSICAL strength and energy con- 
tribute to strength of character, and both 
may be had by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second \ear, June rst, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. ‘Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Koom 15, from 12 to 3. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
rivate tamily ; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and ( amel’s Hump. ‘Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
nog M. 5., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





STEAMBOAT CO. 
North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and speciai rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 
E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO. 


PLYMOUTH. 


The New Steel Steamer 
PAY MOwuTEL 
Leaves Winthrop Wharf, 478 Atlantic Avenue, daily 


(weather permitting) at 10.00 A. M., arriving back at 
Boston 6: 3) P. M. 


Round Trip........ $1.00 | Single Fare....... 5c. 
GB POR sc cccccecs coccccccscccescscscees Half Fare 


MEALS AND LUNCHEON SERVED ON BOARD. 
No Liquors Sold. 


Music by JORDAN’S CADET BAND. 
J. R. BACON, Gen. Mgr. 





HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester, 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the 1st of September. 


Address... 


Mrs. W. W Rice, [President] 
9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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